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No man hath ascended up to heaven, but He that came down from heaven, even the Son 
of Man which is in heaven.—John iii. 13. 


To reach the full sense of this remarkable declaration on the 
part of our Lord Jesus Christ, we need to have clearly before 
us the occasion on which it was uttered. 

There was a man of the Pharisees, we are told, by name 
Nicodemus, a member of the Jewish Sanhedrim, anda leading 
master or teacher in Israel. The same came to Jesus by night: 
and said unto Him; “ Rabbi, we know that thou art a teacher 
come from God; for no man can do these miracles that thou 
doest except God be with him.” 

The object of the address was to draw the Saviour into an 
exposition of His views and aims, in the prophetical character 
in which He appeared; and it was prompted by the serious 
thought, no doubt, that the new prophet might be indeed the 
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Messiah promised to the fathers, and that the time had come 
possibly for the solemn inauguration of His kingdom. In this 
feeling Nicodemus was not alone, at that time, among the rulers 
of his nation. He spake for others as well as for himself; 
‘* We know, that thou art a teacher come from God!” The 
miracles performed by Jesus were the seal of His divine mission ; 
and those who sat in Moses’ seat, the guardians of the ancient 
Jewish faith—some of them at least—were inclined to come to 
an understanding with Him in regard to the kingdom of God 
He had in His mind, and if it were found satisfactory to join 
also the weight of their character and influence with Him in 
bringing it to pass. 

All this, however, rested as we can easily see on a radically 
defective apprehension, both of the person of Christ and of the 
work for which He had come into the world. The stand-point 
of Nicodemus, over against the revelation of God in Christ, 
was that of rationalistic supernaturalism. Christ was for him 
at most a teacher sent from God, a prophet like unto Moses, 
holding in His hand an outward commission from heaven, duly 
certified by His miracles as outward seals. He was a man 
clothed with divine powers for the accomplishment of a divine 
work ; but the divinity which was perceived to be in Him 
and with Him, came to no real union with His humanity. This 
was the defect of the Jewish idea of the Messiah in general; a 
defect, for which there was no effectual help indeed, until Christ 
Himself appeared as the full object of the Christian faith. 
Before that the Messianic conception was necessarily dualistic, 
and the dualism had no power to save itself from ultimate hu- 
manitarianism as expressed in the creed of Nicodemus, “ Thou 
art a man come from God.” Itis in substance the Ebionitic 
heresy, which figures so largely afterwards in the early history 
of the Christian Church. In the view of such thinking, Christi- 
anity could be only a continuation of Judaism out to its own 
last result and end, and nothing more. The days of the Mes- 
siah were to be in some way the efflorescence simply of the Old 
Testament theocracy, in the midst of outward signs and won- 
ders, into the highest perfection of its own order of life. So 
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Nicodemus, with others of like mind with himself, looked for 
the advent of the kingdom of God, and mused in his spirit at 
this time on the possibility that Jesus of Nazareth might be that 
prophet raised up of God to bring about the restoration of Isra- 
el by its means. : 

To this general wrong posture of mind on the part of the 
venerable Jewish rabbi, rather than to his somewhat dipiomatic 
speech directly, our Saviour addressed His profoundly soul- 
awakening reply: ‘‘ Verily, verily, I say unto thee, Except a 
man be born again, he cannot see the kingdom of God.” 

It is unfortunate certainly, that the Greek term dywézy, in this 
passage, should be rendered in our version by the adverb 
again, when it signifies in truth, properly and immediately, 
From above. Any birth indeed that is new, however it'may be 
brought to pass, is of course a regeneration, or being born 
again, and may be properly so named. But plainly it is not 
just the thought of being born again, in the ordinary religious 
sense of the term regeneration (familiar as this was to the Jew- 
ish mind in connection with the Jewish proselyte baptism), that 
our Saviour here means to press on the attention of Nicodemus ; 
it is rather, jnstead of this, the thought that lies immediately in 
the primary sense of the worddyw/<» itself, as denoting a birth 
“from above,” from beyond the natural order of the world’s 
life; and His declaration should read accordingly: “Except 
a man be born from above, he cannot see the kingdom of God.”’ 
This kingdom was not to be considered a mere last product of 
the constitution of Judaism in any form; it was the revelation 
of a new, higher order of lifein the world, descending directly 
from God Himself; and the first condition therefore even of 
seeing it, or of understanding in any way its true nature, could 
be nothing less than a principle of new heavenly life proceeding 
also from God, or in other words a new birth derived from the 
womb of the kingdom itself which was to be thus known and 
entered. 

That this was our Saviour’s meaning is rendered plain from 
what He adds immediately after: ‘Verily, verily, I say unto 
thee, Except a man be born of water and of the Spirit, he can- 
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not enter into the kingdom of God.” Here being “born from 
above’ is made equivalent to being “ born of the Spirit; ”’ 
while the conjunction of the water with the Spirit serves of it- 
self to sunder the sense of all previous Jewish purifications and 
lustrations (ending in the baptism of John), from the higher 
consecration thus brought into view. The terrestrial symbol 
was to become full and complete now through actual union with 
its true celestial sense; according to that word spoken to 
the Baptist: ‘‘ Upon whom thou shalt see the Spirit descending, 
and remaining on Him, the same is He which baptizeth with 
the Holy Ghost.”” The birth from above is more than the 
washing of asimply moral or theocratic regeneration even in 
its highest form; it goes beyond all this; it is a birth not of 
water only, but “of water and of the Spirit.” It is the intro- 
duction of a new divine principle into the being of the soul. It 
is not in any way of nature, or from the powers of man’s life 
existing before itself. As related to all this it is transcen- 
dental and supernatural. It is in such view the opposite of all 
earthly natural birth, a birth literally and strictly from above. 

The contrast could not be put in stronger terms than it is by 
what our Lord adds in explanation of it: ‘ That which is born 
of the flesh is flesh; and that which is born of the Spirit is 
spirit.” The life of nature can have no power to transcend or 
rise beyond itself. Its birth is the measure of its capabilities 
whether physical or moral. If man is to attain then to a true 
divine life, it must be by the coming down of this life into him 
as something more than flesh. He must be born of the Spirit. 
Only what is from the Spirit in this way can be itself spirit, 
capable of having place and part in the kingdom of God. 

The necessity of a communion between earth and heaven, 
between man and God, that should be something more than a 
moral or spiritual rising simply of the human to the divine in 
the order of the human itself; the necessity of a real coming 
down of the divine into the sphere of the human, to make room 
for such supernatural communion, as the only true idea of the 
kingdom of God; that is the great thought which governs and 
underlies throughout the discourse of our Saviour with Nicode- 
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mus, and which leads also in the end to the true view of what 
Christ Himself was as the solution of this problem and the 
founder of this kingdom. He was no mere teacher come from 
God, the reporter of divine oracles attested in an outside way 
by divine miracles. He was nothing less than the very pre- 
sence of God Himself among men in human form. “We speak 
that we do know,” He says, “‘ and testify that we have seen.”’ 
He was empowered to tell of heavenly things, not as knowing 
them in an earthly way by outward testimony or argument, 
but as one who was Himself an inmate of heaven, and an eye- 
witness of the things that are there. That was the capacity in 
which He appeared among men. That was the nature of His 
mission and work in the world. That was the key to the true 
and full sense of the Messianic kingdom which He had come to 
establish, and of which Nicodemus was now present to inquire. 
So much, and no less, the idea of that kingdom demanded, if it 
was to be what the need of the world required, a real restora- 
tion of man to the lost life of heaven. No such restoration 
could start from below, from the fallen life of man himself; it 
must descend upon man from God. ‘No man,” as our text 
has it, “ hath ascended up to heaven, but he that came down 
from heaven, even the Son of Man which is in heaven ”’ 

There is brought into view here what may be termed a fun- 
damental and universal law of our human spiritual life. This is 
determined in its very nature toward God, by a force which 
can become effectual for its end at the same time only through 
power descending into it from God. ‘“ Thou awakest us to de- 
light in Thy praise,” says St. Augustine; ‘‘for Thou madest 
us for Thyself, and our heart is restless, until it rest in Thee.” 

In a still wider view, indeed, the whole world is in this way 
carried toward God as its ultimate end; and its upward move- 
ment everywhere is upheld and sustained, in each stage of its 
rising course, by the energy of a higher existence flowing 
down into it from above. In other words, final causes every- 
where are the actuating soul of efficient causes. 

Thus it is that the unorganized elements of nature, air, 
water, light, heat, force, have their full meaning only in the 
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metamorphosis or transmutation they are made to undergo 
through the law of life, and first of all the plastic principle of 
plant life, bringing them into a new and higher mode of ex- 
istence. And just so it is again that this first and lowest 
order of organization, the plant world, reaches forth of itself 
toward that which is above it, the sphere of animal life; into 
which it has power actually to pass, however, only as it is 
itself caught up again, by a force descending into it from that 
superior sphere itself; a force which imparts a new quality, by 
assimilation, to all the elements that come under its action, and 
which serves to advance them thus one degree nearer than 
before to the last grand object of their creation. 

But it is in the transition of nature from the animal to man, 
in whom nature transcends itself by rising into the , life of 
mind or spirit, that the law in question comes finally to its 
clearest manifestation. Here is a metamorphosis or glorifica- 
tion, a sublimation of the world, which surpasses immeasura- 


bly all going before, while it throws a sea of light, at the 
same time, back on the whole movement of creation, revealing 
what had been in truth the inmost working sense of it from 
the beginning. But that sense or end (the teleology of the 
entire cosmos) is now most of all seen to be a power, working 
down into nature, and lifting it up into its own higher sphere. 


> 


‘* There is a spirit in man,” we are told, “ and the inspiration 
or inbreathing of the Almighty giveth him understanding.” 
It is as joined with this higher principle in man, as transmuted 
in this way into the spirituality of thought, and made to 
mirror itself in the human intelligence, that the world in its 
natural order is as it were carried above and beyond itself, and 
is thus raised to its highest glory in the scheme of creation. 
And all this, we now say, is but an analogy and adumbra- 
tion in the world of nature of the great spiritual law, pre- 
sented to us by our present subject; the law, whereby the 
rational nature of man again, in which the lower world 
becomes complete, is inwardly necessitated to seek its perfec- 
tion and supreme good also beyond itself and in God; while 
it is able to do so effectually, at the same time, only as the 
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light and life of heaven are made first to flow down into it for 
that purpose. 

It is not simply the existence of sin, as sometimes seems 
to be imagined, that requires this order. Apart from the fact, 
of the fall altogether, and before the fall, we meet with it in 
the Garden of Eden. The image of God which belonged to 
our unfallen nature there, formed of itself for this nature the 
necessity of its communion with God; while that communion, 
however, had place only by the coming down of the Divine 
presence to make it possible. God revealed Himself to our 
first parents in Paradise, and they heard His voice, we are 
told, as of one walking and conversing with them in the most 
immediately personal way. 

But if the union of man with God needed even before the 
fall this bowing of the heavens, this coming down of the 
divine into the sphere of the earthly and human, to make it a 
reality and not a mere aspiration or dream, how much more 
must the same condition be regarded as holding necessarily of 
what the state of man became after the fall, through whieh 
the light that was in him has been turned into darkness, and 
the strength of his original righteousness, is changed into the 
melancholy weakness of original sin ! 

How incompetent he is in such fallen condition to solve the 
great problem of religion, and thus satisfy the%inmost and 
deepest need of his own being, by rising above himself and 
entering into true life-communion with the heavenly and 
divine, is shown abundantly by the history of his efforts and 
endeavors in this direction from the beginning. 

The old mythological story of the earth-born giants striving 
to scale the heavens in an outward physical way, by piling 
high mountains one upon another, is but an image or parable 
of these struggles, by which humanity thrown upon its own 
resources has vainly sought in the use of its best powers, 
through all ages, to rise with inward moral elevation to the 
true knowledge and possession of the Divine. 

Neither in the way of intelligence nor in the way of will, 
neither in thought nor in life, was the ancient Paganism able 
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in any sort to actualize what was felt to be here the inmost 
sense of religion, and the chief end of man. Its heroes rose 
to the dignity of demi-gods by their imaginary virtue ; its 
philosophers soared high above the earth by their imaginary 
wisdom. But in neither case was there any true ascending 
into heaven, any true bringing down of God and heavenly 
things into felt union and communion with the life of man on 
the earth. That was something which no moral Hercules, and 
no speculative Pythagoras or Plato, had power even in the 
least degree to compass or bring to pass. Virtue in such form, 
and wisdom in such form, were after all humanitarian only ; 
flesh, born of the flesh, and not spirit, born of the Spirit ; 
which as such accordingly could neither see nor enter into the 
kingdom of God. 

The history of the Pagan world before Christ was in this 
way a preparation for His advent. It was a grand demonstra- 
tion of the total inability of the world, to fulfil the idea of 
religion by raising itself to a true knowledge’of God; and an 
argument thus for the necessity of a descending movement on 
the part of God Himself, a Divine self-revelation on the side 
of God in the fullest sense of the term, to make such religion 
possible. It was an experiment indeed, according to St. Paul, 
for this very purpose. ‘“‘ After that in the wisdom of God,” 
he tells us, 1 Cor. i. 21, “the world by wisdom knew not God, 
it pleased God by the foolishness of preaching to save them 
that believe.” Christianity came as the easy and simple 
answer for faith to the question of ages, which for the wisdom 
of the old Oriental world, the wisdom of Egypt, and the later 
wisdom of Greece, had been through long centuries before, a 
source only of interminable confusion and despair. 

But granting all this in the case of the Gentile world before 
Christ, how does it affect, it may be asked, the case of the 
Jewish world before Christ? Was not the want of the Gentile 
world actually met there in the form of divine revelation, ages 
in advance of His advent in the flesh; and was not this a real 
solution of the great life problem of humanity, the uniting of 
man with God in the way of religion, back altogether of what 
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our Saviour here, in His conversation with Nicodemus, declares 
to be the only true solution of it, namely: His own personal 
descent as the Son of Man from heaven ? 

To this there can be but one answer, if Christ Himself is 
true. All revelation before Christ was relative and partial 
only, having its ultimate reality in Him alone; and so all re- 
ligion in the Jewish form was also only relative and partial, a 
prolepsis simply as far as it went of the full new birth of 
Christianity, the “‘ shadow and not the very image”’ of what 
it prefigured, that as such could reach its own full completion 
only beyond this life, and after Christ actually came (Heb. xi. 
13, 39, 40). Christ was in ther world, as the eternal Logos, 
before He became incarnate, and so also was the Holy Ghost; 
but neither one nor the other in the same sense, or with like 
power, as afterwards. The difference was that between Christ 
coming (or about to come) and Christ actually come; that be- 
tween the promise of the Holy Ghost, us the power of the new 
creation in Christ Jesus, and the actual gift or sending of the 
Holy Ghost, which took place when Christ was glorified, and 
which could not, we are told, take place before (John vii. 39.) 

Judaism thus, as we know, was also but a preparation for 
Christ ; not a mere negative preparation indeed like Gentilism ; 
on the contrary a Divinely ordered positive preparation, the 
very portico of entrance itself, we may say, into the glorious 
sanctuary of His presence; but still a preparation only for the 
Christian fact, and not the full power of the fact itself in its own 
proper form. What the Baptist says of himself, holds good of 
the whole dispensation ending in his person. It was the voice of 
one crying in the wilderness, “‘ Prepare ye the way of the Lord 
and make His paths straight.” It was not the kingdom of 
God or of heaven, of which our Saviour speaks in His discourse 
with Nicodemus. 

In a profound sense, therefore, the declaration, “‘ No man 
hath ascended up to heaven, but He that came down from 
heaven,”’ applies in all its force to the Old Testament prophets 
no less than to the heroes, lawgivers and sages of the ancient 
heathen world. Moses, Elias, and Isaiah, had been as little 
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able in their time to ascend up to heaven, in the sense of this 
declaration, as either Zoroaster or Confucius, Pythagoras or 
Plato. Not even the inspiration of the Holy Ghost, by which 
they were moved, carried them to any such height as this. 
They spake as they were thus moved, but the oracles they ut- 
tered had not their origin in themselves, and were not drawn 
directly and immediately from their own knowledge. They 
could not say of the things of heaven, as Christ does, ‘‘ We 
speak that we do know, and testify that we have seen.” ‘They 
performed miracles and uttered prophecies; but no one of 
them could have dared to say with Jesus Christ: “I am in 
the Father, and the Father is in Me: the words that I speak 
unto you, I speak not of Myself; but the Father that 
dwelleth in Me, He doeth the works.” 

No one of them could have dared to say, with Him: “I came 
forth from the Father, and am come into the world; again I 
leave the world, and go to the Father.” Or that other word of . 
like astounding import: “ All things are delivered unto Me of 
My Father; and no man knoweth who the Son is, but the Father; 
and who the Father is, but the Son, and he to whom the Son 
will reveal Him.” Speech of this sort, we all feel, would have 
been horrid blasphemy from any lips other than those of Jesus 
Christ ; whereas proceeding from Him it is felt as only in har- 
mony with His universal character and presence, and produces 
no shock. He stands alone among the Old Testament proph- 
ets; the end of their glorious succession, and yet immeasurably 
more than all of them put together, as we are expressly told by 
the last and greatest among them, John the Baptist. ‘‘ Of His 
fulness,” he says, * have all we received, and grace for grace. 
For the law was givep by Moses, but grace and truth came by 
Jesus Christ. No man hath seen God at any time: the only 
begotten Son, which is in the bosom of the Father, He hath 
declared Him.” 

We have the same broad contrast of relative and absolute 
revelation brought into view again in the beginning of the Epis- 
tle to the Hebrews, where it is said: “God, who at sundry 
times and in divers manners spake in time past unto the fathers 
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by the prophets, hath in these last days spoken unto us by 
his Son, whom he hath appointed heir of all things, by whom 
also he made the worlds; who being the brightness of his 
glory, and the express image of his person, and upholding all 
things by the word of his power, when he had by himself purged 
our sins, sat down on the right hand of the Majesty on high.” 
—Heb. i. 1, 2, 3. 

This transcendent order of the Saviour's ministry is plainly 
set forth in what took place at His baptism; when, as He came 
up out of the water, the heavens were opened unto Him, we are 
told, the Spirit of God descended upon Him in bodily form, and 
from above was heard the voice of the Father Himself, saying: 
“‘ This is My beloved Son, in whom I am well pleased.” This 
it was indeed that proclaimed to John the Baptist the full sense 
of His Messiahship over against all the inspirations and the- 
ophanies of the Old Testament, and enabled that great witness 
to say: “‘I saw, and bare record that this is the Son of God.” 
Heaven and earth were joined together in His person. He was 
the true tabernacle of God among men. 

Of like import with this demonstration on the banks of the 
Jordan was the vision afterwards of Tabor; that high mountain 
apart into which Jesus brought Peter, James, and John his 
brother; and where He was transfigured before them, so that 
His face did shine as the sun, and His raiment was white as the 
light. In the midst of this splendor, there appeared unto them, 
it is said, two men, also in shining apparel, which were Moses 
and Elias; who talked with Him, and spake of His decease 
which He should accomplish at Jerusalem. And, behold, a 
bright cloud overshadowed them, the symbol of Jehovah's pre- 
sence, and behold a voice out of the cloud, which said: ‘* This 
is my beloved Son, in whom I am well pleased ; hear ye Him.”’ 
Here, the secondary and dependent character of the universal 
Old Testament revelation, as related to Christ, is brought into 
view in the most solemn and impressivemanner. Its great rep- 
resentatives, Moses and Elias, the founder and the restorer of the 
Law, had ages before ascended to heaven—the last even in an 
outward chariot of fire, and without the usual form of death. 
Yet here they appear as owing all their glory to Him who had 
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come after them, and their presence is but the occasion for 
showing forth the absolutely incomparable majesty which be- 
longed to Him, as the Son of Man, who was at the same time 
the only begotten Son of God. 

These two titles, meeting in the conception of the Messiah, 
condition each other and come in the end to the same sense. 

The law of centralization runs through our whole human 
life, and finds its end at last only in the idea of a grand central 
Man, who as such must be at once one and universal, the 
second Adam, the head and representative of the race in its 
true ideal perfection. That, and nothing less, is the meaning 
of the Messianic title Son of Man. 

But such an ultimate centre of humanity, having power to 
recapitulate and hold together its universal life as one, must be 
at the same time more than human, must be the power of a 
higher divine life revealing itself in and through the human, for 
the purpose of raising it into real union and fellowship with 
God. This is what St. Paul has in his mind where he speaks 
(Eph. i. 10,) of the gathering together in one of all things in 
Christ, both which are in heaven and which are on earth. No 
simple ascension of the human out of its own sphere, not even 
the translation of an Enoch or the fiery sublimation of an Elias, 
could open the way for any such intercourse and communion 
between earth and heaven. The power making this possible 
must first of all.start from above. The life of God must reach 
down into the life of man, so as to lift this up into its own higher 
sphere. So much, and nothing less, is what is signified to us 
by the Messianic title Son of God. 

Only the Son of God thus could be the Son of Man; and 
Jesus is the Messiah, because He was in the days of His flesh, 
and still is, and will always continue to be, the union of these 
two distinctions, “conceived by the Holy Ghost and born of 
the Virgin Mary,” both God and man in two distinct natures 
and one person forever. 

he central exclusiveness, and absolute completeness, of the 
mediation of Jesus Christ, are expressed alike in both titles ; 
and faith in the one is necessarily at the same time faith also 
in the other. 
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** Rabbi, Thou art the Son of God, Thou art the King of 
Israel,’’ exclaimed Nathanael, struck with the first evidence he 
had of the superior nature of Jesus of Nazareth. Jesus, in 
reply, intones the correlative significance of what He was on 
- His earthly human side. ‘Thou shalt see greater things than 
these,” He tells him. ‘“ Verily, verily, I say unto you, Here- 
after ye shall see heaven open, and the angels of God ascend- 
ing and descending upon the Son of Man.” Heaven in free com- 
munication with earth; angels ascending and descending be- 
tween the two otherwise sundered worlds; but all centering in 
the glorious mystery of the Incarnation, where the Son of God 
and the Son of Man meet together as one. The descending 
movement in this way first; only so, however, as to become at 
once an ascending movement also, raising the life of humanity 
into real union with the life of God. 

‘Whom do men say that I the Son of Man am To this 
question of our Lord, we are told (Matthew xvi. 14), the com- 
mon answer ran, “ John the Baptist, Elias, Jeremias, or one of 
the prophets ;”” humanitarian conceptions all, at best, of the 
Messiabship required for the full ideal completion of the human 
race. But for Peter, and his fellow-apostles, the Son of Man 
was infinitely more than this. “Thou art the Christ,” they 
say, “the Son of the living God;” and the answer, as we 
know, was the heaven-inspired response of faith to the chal- 
lenge of the divinity itself, which shone forth immediately from 
His person. They saw and felt in Him a man, who was greater 
than all men besides. A man, who stood solitary and alone 
among the children of men, and yet comprehended in Llimself 
the inmost and deepest sense of humanity. A man, in one 
word, the absolute completeness of whose humanity showed Him 
to be more than man, revealed in Him and through Him the 
glory of a higher world, and thus proved Him to be the world’s 
true Christ or Messiah, the Son of Man who was at the same 
time, as such, the only begotten Son of God. 

Such in a general view is the order of the Christian salva- 
tion, the economy of the kingdom of God, on which our Saviour 
seeks to fasten the wondering attention of Nicodemus, in the 


9 
. 
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passage we have before us as a text at this time: “No man 
hath ascended up to heaven, but He that came down from 
heaven, even the Son of Man which is in heaven.” 

In full symphony with this, we seem to hear St. Paul’s tri- 
umphal pean (Eph. iv. 9, 10,) chanted so grandly to the Ephe- 
sians: ‘* Now that He ascended, what is it but that He also 
descended first into the lower parts of the earth? He that 
descended is the same also that ascended up far above all 
heavens, that he might fill all things.” 

Redemption for man, deliverance from the power of sin and 
death; not in the mode of any outward superficial change 
merely wrought from below, through the natural resources of 
humanity itself, or by the illapse even of heavenly influences 
coming in to adjust these resources in their own order; but 
only in the mode of a new divine life, proceeding forth from 
God in personal form, and taking hold of the fallen life of the 
world in a real historical way, so as to rescue it from the cap- 
tivity of Satan and raise it to the light of immortality and 
heaven: this is what Christianity means, and it is not possible 
that it can be rightly understood or made of proper practical 
account in any other view. 

From the whole subject allow me now in conclusion, my dear 
pupils, members of the Graduating Class of 1872, to draw in 
brief terms a few general lessons of high practical moment, 
which I ask you to take with you from the solemnity of the 
present hour as my paternal farewell charge, for the use of your 
lives in time to come. The lessons you will at once perceive, 
are not new; they have formed in one way or another the bur- 
den of what you have been taught in the way of religion through 
your whole college course. But they are lessons at the same 
time which can never grow old, and which it is especially proper 
therefore to emphasize and enforce upon your attention on this 
occasion. 

1. Christianity is not primarily a doctrine for the under- 
standing, nor a rule of conduct for the will, but a principle of 
life for the soul deeper than either understanding or will, and 
carrying in it the power of a divine regeneration for all that 
the soul is, or is capable of becoming, in any other view. 
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2. As life in this sense, accordingly, religion is infinitely 
more than the conception of any supposed natural morality 
and virtue, which under the name of life is made too often to 
stand in the room of all religious theory and faith; as when 
it is said: 

“ For points of faith let graceless zealots fight, 
His can’t be wrong whose life is in the right.” 


Practice in that view is just as little true life, in the deep 
Christian sense of the term, as knowledge or doctrine. Life 
in the Christian sense of the term involves faith; for it is a 
birth from above, which as such cannot be without some ap- 
prehension of its own supernal origin and source. 

3. So much is comprehended at once in the idea of this su- 
pernal birth itself, as it is presented to us in the Gospel. For 
it is no re-ordering merely of the natural powers of the soul ; 
nor yet any general influence simply of the Divine Spirit upon 
the human spirit, that the new birth here signifies, as we have 
now seen from our Saviour’s discourse with Nicodemus. On 
the contrary, what it signifies is incorporation by the power of 
the Holy Ghost, figured in holy baptism, into the new life 
which has been brought into the world by the Incarnation of 
our Lord Jesus Christ ; “who, being God of God, very God of 
very God, dwelling in the bosom of the Father from all eter- 
nity, at last when the fulness of the time was come, came 
down from heaven, and became man, for us men and for our 
salvation ; who “was delivered for our offences, and was 
raised again for our justification ;” who, “by His appearing 
hath abolished death and brought life and immortality to light 
through the Gospel ;” and who by the sending of the Holy 
Ghost, and the institution of the Church, has made room for 
the real, historical and objective presence of this new order of 
life among His people to the end of time. 

4. We cannot then make too much of the Person of Christ, 
regarded as the principle and ground of the Christian salva- 
tion. He is not the mere functionary simply through whom 
this salvation is administered and made known ; He is the very 
substance and power of the salvatiop itself; it holds through- 
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out in the constitution of His mediatorial life, which by its 
very nature has been, and is still, in the most real historical 
way, the entire mystery of godliness, ordained before all ages 
for the redemption and glorification of the world. To the 
question: ‘* What think ye of Christ ? whose son is He?” it 
is not enough for us to respond: “He is the son of David.” 
He must be for us in full earnest at the same time also the 
Son of the Living God. In other words, He must be to us in 
His own personal being more than all His heavenly teaching 
and divine working. These are great, and greatly to be mag- 
nified, as the objective matter of Christian faith; but deeper 
than all this, and before all this, He is Himself the ultimate 
fundamental object of that faith, and it is only as the entire 
matter of it is apprehended as growing forth from that in this 
central view, that any part or portion of it can ever be rightly 
apprehended under any other view. 

5. We are bound thus to allow full scope and range to the 
Messianic title Son of God, in our conception of Christ and 
His work. We may not narrow it into the notion of a mere 
official dignity ; we may not resolve it into the character of a 
pale Gnostic abstraction. It must be allowed to condition for 
us practically the height and depth, the length and breadth of 
the Christian redemption. This redemption can be no accident 
or after-thought in the economy of creation. It is no_figure of 
speech simply, to parallelize the new creation, as St. Paul does, 
with the old. It is only our miserably low way of thinking of 
Christ, that can ever tempt us to any such thought. The prin- 
ciple of the two creations is the same, and the end therefore, 
here as elsewhere, must have in it not only all, but more than 
all, the cosmical significance of the beginning. Only the “first- 
born of every creature”’ (Col. i. 15, 18) could become also the 
‘first-born from the dead;’’ the Father being pleased thus 
‘that in Him all fulness should dwell.” The predestination 
of grace in this way antedates the predestination of nature, 
having had place in Christ, we are told (Eph. i. 4), “ before 
the foundation of the world.” Grace in such view is older 
than nature, deeper than pature, more comprehensive than na- 
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ture. Christ is the alpha and omega of both, and of both 
joined together as one. He descended, as the Redeemer of the 
world, into the lowest parts of the earth, that He might ascend 
up in His work far above all heavens, and so fill all things. 
The powers of the kingdom of heaven in His hand take hold 
on the deep places of the earth, the lowest foundations of the 
world’s being and life. They are cosmogonic, world-historical, 
and world-teleologic in the profoundest and inmost sense of 
these terms, ending at last in the “‘new heavens and the new 
earth wherein dwelleth righteousness.” 

6. All this, we say, belongs to Christ as the Son of God; 
bu: in all this we are bound again to see and own in Him at the 
same time, in its full unbroken force, the Messianic dignity of 
the Son of Man. Only as thus gathering up into Himself the 
absolute and last sense of humanity, could He be at once the 
deepest and highest sense of the world, the alpha and omega 
of the world's life. He took upon Him the nature of man; 
had a real human birth; grew in wisdom and virtue as He 
grew in years; was tempted and tried as we are, only without 
sin; as aman, wrestled with the curse of sin that lay upon 
our general race, with death and with him that had the power of 
death; as a man, triumphed on the cross, went down into 
hades, rose again on the third day, and finally ascended up on 
high, leading captivity captive; where He sitteth at the right 
hand of the Father, and from whence He shall come again, 
asaman, to judge the quick and the dead (Matt. xxvi. 64; 
Acts xvii. 31; Rev. i. 7). Through all these stages, and un- 
der all these aspects, His humanity challenges our full unfal- 
tering acknowledgment and faith; and the whole power of 
the Gospel for us depends on our power to communicate with it 
as an earnest reality in this way. 

7. True man, without sin, and yet at the same time true 
God, as our Catechism puts it; or as it runsin the old Atha- 
nasian Creed: ‘‘ God, of the substance of the Father, begot- 
ten before the worlds, and man of the substance of His mo- 
ther, born in the world; perfect God, and perfect man, of a 


reasonable soul and human flesh subsisting.” That is the great 
32 
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mystery of godliness, the mystery of the incarnation of our 
Lord Jesus Christ, “ which, except a man believe truly and 
firmly,”’ we are told, “he cannot be saved.”’ 

8. Such believing is determined directly and immediately by 
the authority of its object, before all power of understanding 
the nature and constitution of the mystery itself which is thus 
embraced. The apprehension of faith is not from knowledge, 
but in order to knowledge. The fact of the Trinity manifested 
through the fact of the Incarnate Son of God, goes before the 
dogma of the Trinity comprehended theoretically in the dogma 
of the Incarnation; and the faith of the Church was sure of 
both facts in the beginning, as we know, long before the sense 
of either was brought to any clear dogmatic expression. And 
thus it is that universally true Christian faith regards prima- 
rily Christ Himself, and not any doctrine of Christ; al- 
though Christ is at once for it again the root of all right doc- 
trine, as well as the principle of all right life. To believe in 
Christ as very God and very man, it is not necessary that I 
should be able in the first place to see how the Divine can be 
thus inwardly and organically joined with the human in His 
person. I may feel the full force of the fact as it confronts me 
in the evangelical history, without being able to understand it. 
Theological science has not yet been able to express it in full ; 
perhaps will never be able to do so in this world. It is a study 
even for angels; and how then should it be otherwise than 
largely incomprehensible for men? But faith here waits in 
no sense for theological science. It finds the whole Gospel in 
the personal Christ Himself, and finds it to be here at the 
same time the wisdom of God and the power of God unto sal- 
vation. 

9. The saving power of faith lies thus in what it embraces, 
which is ultimately always ‘‘ Christ come in the flesh,” and not 
in any worth of faith itself otherwise considered. Its whole 
worth holds in its office of apprehending in a real way the ob- 
jective revelation which God has been pleased to make of Him- 
self in His Son Jesus Christ; which revelation, thus appre- 
hended, Christ Himself assures us (John xvii. 3), is nothing 
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less than life eternal. The Christian salvation in this way, 
while it ends in subjective experience, draws all its force prima- 
rily from realities which are beyond and high above this ex- 
perience. There can be no true experimental piety in the 
Christian sense, that is not the product of these heavenly and 
supernatural realities, working upon the soul and taking hold 
upon the life from their own objective sphere. The objectivi- 
ties of the Gospel, as we may call them, are in this way of 
more account than its subjectivities. They are emphatically 
those “‘ powers of the world to come,” that are spoken of in the 
Epistle to the Hebrews as entering into all Christian experi- 
ence; powers, which flow down into men from above, issuing 
from Christ, the Lord of life and glory, and mediated for the 
apprehension of faith by the power of the Holy Ghost through 
the word and sacraments. Forth out from the prison-house of 
self, and away from the transitory, perishing show of things 
seen and temporal, through the aspect or look of faith continually 
turned toward Jesus, the great forerunner and champion of the 
_ Christian faith; that is the wisdom of the saints, the virtue of 
the just, and the only law of deliverance from this present evil 
world. ‘For this is the victory that overcometh the world,” 
according to St. John, ‘“‘even our faith. Who is he that over- 
cometh the world, but he that believeth that Jesus is the Son of 
God?” (1 John v. 4, 5). 

10. Let us consider well, then, that we may always firmly 
hold fast, what is the true order of nature and grace, the right 
relation of earth to heaven, or of things which are seen and tem- 
poral to things which are unseen and eternal. We have to do 
here in our present life with two worlds. Our communication 
with one, the world of matter, is by sense and science based on 
sense; our communication with the other, the world of spirit, is 
by faith and knowledge proceeding from faith. The two worlds, 
of course, are with God one system, and in this view there can 
be no contradiction ultimately between the truths of natural 
science and the truths of faith ; between the economy of the life 
that now is, and the economy of the life to come. They must 
be at last, we know perfectly well, one economy. But they are 
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not this at once for our present apprehension. On the contrary, 
they seem to be widely disparate orders of existence, that are in 
painful conflict on all sides, one with the other; so that it has 
been through all ages the great problem of life, how to harmo- 
nize their deep-toned discord. In the bosom of Christianity, 
especially, this conflict is brought to its fullest force and con- 
sciousness. It is the conflict here between nature and the super- 
natural, between science and faith, the history of which runs 
through all the Christian centuries ; but the full crisis of which 
seems to have been reached only in our own time. Now it has 
become emphatically the burden of the world’s universal life, 
the question of all questions for our universal modern civiliza- 
tion. It is moving the thunders of the Vatican in one way, and 
stirring the depths of all Protestantism in another way. It is 
taking hold of politics as well as religion; kings, princes, par- 
liaments and statesmen are sorely troubled with its presence. 
All our science, all our business, all our education are entangled 
in the mighty dilemma one way or another, and have no power 
any more to hold themselves aloof from its practical challenge. 

This it is, my dear young friends, that forms, beyond all other 
considerations, the grand and solemn interest of the period in 
which you are called to live and work in the world, and that 
more than all else, to my own mind, throws an awful responsi- 
bility prospectively on your future lives. The critical struggle 
between the terrestrial and the supernal, to which I have now 
been directing your attention, is one in which you must all from 
this time forward, as children of your time and age, take more 
or less active part. You cannot be neutral in the warfare. It 
is too broad and deep for that. Not to be on the side of the Lord 
here, is to be on the side of Satan. 

How faith and science are to be ultimately harmonized, I am 
not prepared tosay. It is not necessary, it seems to me, that 
we should be able to solve the question in full in our present 
state. There are, however, four general propositions in the case, 
which we are bound to assert and maintain: 

First.. The cenflict between the two spheres, as the world 
now stands, is not imaginary only, but most positively real, and 
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it is growing in terrible significance every day. It has not been 
decided and ended yet, either on one side or on the other, and 
to ignore it is but the trick of the ostrich hiding her head in the 
sand to escape the hand of her pursuer. 

Secondly. Science is not required to do blind homage to the 
authority of faith, exercised over it in an outward, mechanical 
way, according to the modern ultramontane theory of the 
Church of Rome. 

Thirdly. Faith must not be required, on the other hand, to 
follow passively the authority of science, according to the fond 
view of the Spencers, Darwins, and Huxleys of our day; the 
modern Weltanschauung in general, as it is called in Germany, 
by which naturalism and humanitarianism are made to take the 
place of the old supernatural faith altogether, and Christianity 
is found resolving itself into a new moral creation springing up 
from the earth, instead of a new spiritual creation in Christ 


Jesus, coming down from heaven. 


Fourthly. Then we are bound, and for our faith also it is pos- 
sible, to reverse this order of looking at the world, and so to 
organize our scheme of thought and life, that the earthly shall 
be felt with us to depend upon the heavenly, instead of the 
heavenly upon the earthly. 

This does not mean any such wilful immolation of natural 
reason and conscience on the altar of religion, as the modern 
Jesuitic theory of Rome demands. But it does mean that the 
principle of the Christian faith, as supernatural, shall be re- 
garded as independent of the principle of all mere natural life 
and science ; and that in the relation of the two principles to 
each other, moreover, the first shall be held to be of higher au- 
thority always than the second, because in fact coming before 
this in the true idea of the world, however seeming to come af- 
ter it in the actual world-process. In other words, the only 
true ultimate order both of essential being and of knowledge, 
in the general relation of the world of nature to the world of 
spirit, is in reality not from below upward, but from above 
downward—not a scaling of the heavens by the powers of the 
earth, but a flowing down upon the earth of the powers of hea- 
ven. That, therefore, is the only law of harmony in the end be- 
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tween nature and the supernatural, between the human and the 
divine (illustrated and enforced by universal analogy in the na- 
tural creation itself); and faith,.as independent of science and 
greater than science, consists just in the power of seeing and 
owning this, whether it be able at the same time or not able, to 
see in what way actually the claims of science are to be recon- 
ciled with its demands. If need be, faith can afford to wait for 
the final and full resolution of that ‘conflict of ages,” till 
these outward heavens shall pass away as a scroll, and this pano- 
ramic time-vision shall lose itself at last in the light of the world 
that lies beyond time. 

Need I say that the principle of Christian faith in this inde- 
pendent chara¢ter, is not an abstract thought of any kind ; the 
idea of the Absolute or Unconditioned in the sense of Kant or 
Sir William Hamilton, or that pure nescience which regards the 
infinite as the simply unknowable and unknown, in the 
sense of Herbert Spencer and the modern Humanitarian school 
generally? The principle plants itself, not on an abstraction, 
but on the very inmost reality of the world’s actual being, 
which it is just the province and the special power of faith then 
(in distinction from sense, Heb. xi. 1-3) to authenticate and 
make sure to our human consciousness. 

This objective reality is nothing other than the word of God, 
which is present as a living power in all divine revelation, as it 
has been spoken at sundry times and in divers manners through 
ages past by the prophets. 

It is of His word in such wide general view God Himself 
speaks, Is. lv. 8-11, where He says: ‘‘My thoughts are not 
your thoughts, neither are your ways My ways. As the hea- 
vens are higher than the earth,so are My ways higher than your 
ways, and My thoughts than your thoughts. For as the rain 
cometh down, and the snow from heaven, and returneth not 
thither, but watereth the earth, and maketh it bring forth and 
bud, that it may give seed to the sower and bread to the eater ; 
so shall My word be that goeth forth out of My mouth; it shall 
not return unto Me void, but it shall accomplish that which I 
pease, and it shall prosper in the thing whereto I sent it.” 
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Itis of the word in the same broad sense that St. Peter also 
speaks (1 Pet. i. 23-25), where he says of Christians that they 
are ‘‘ born again, not of corruptible seed, but of incorruptible, 
by the word of God, which liveth and abideth for ever.”” To 
which he adds immediately: ‘ All flesh is as grass, and all the 
glory. of man as the flower of grass. The grass withereth, and 
the flower thereof falleth away ; but the word of the Lord en- 
dureth forever. And this is the word which by the gospel is 
preached unto you.” 

But what the divine word is in such supernatural and really 
objective view comes ultimately to its full, absolute sense and 
force, as we know, only in our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ ; 
who is the Word Incarnate, the Divine Personal Logos, the 
eternal Son of God, incorporated into the very life of the world 
through union with our fallen nature, and made to be thus the 
Son of Man, for the great work of man’s redemption. And 
here it is emphatically, therefore, that the grand descending or- 
der of God’s creation comes fully and overwhelmingly into view, 
stultifying and turning into contempt the humanitarian imagi- 
nation of an earth-born or earth-produced heaven in every 
shape and form. 

“Ye are from beneath,” we hear Him say; “I am from 
above: ye are of this world; I am not of this world. I said 
therefore that ye shall die in your sins; for if ye believe not 
that I am He, ye shall die in your sins ” (John viii. 23, 24). 

And so in our text: “No man hath ascended up to heaven 
but He that came down from heaven, even the Son of Man 
which is in heaven.” . 

This is the Christian Weltanschauung, in difference from 
every world scheme that starts from below, from the premises 
of mere nature, from the study of man as the highest out-birth 
simply of the world in its present state, and claims the right 
then of measuring the possibilities of the infinite and eternal 
by the rules of science drawn from this empirical and purely 
terrestrial sphere. 

And who will dare to say that this stand-point of faith, found 
directly and immediately in the historical heaven-descended fact 
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of Jesus Christ (the deepest truth of the world, if Christ Him- 
self be true), is less rational or sure, either for the right under- 
standing of life, or for the right use of lifé, than the posture 
of science undertaking to scan or scale the spiritual heights of 
creation from any loo position ? 

Say not, that this supernatural, heaven-descended fact is it- 
self, since Christ has returned to heaven, no other now than a 
theological theory or doctrine. It is still before us as an ever- 
living fact in the evangelical history, and it lives also through 
the ages in the faith of the holy Catholic Church. We have it 
in the Apostles’ Creed. That Creed depends in no way on sci- 
ence. Itis at once and in its own right, the vision of what is 
highest, and therefore deepest also, in the constitution of the 
world’s life, flowing down directly from God the Father through 
Christ, as the power of a new creation needed in this way to 
complete the sense of the old. 

Here, then, is the great practical issue to which we are brought 
by our subject: the issue of ages, which, I have said before, is 
upon our own time, perhaps, as on no previous time, and the full 
solemnity of which you are now called to meet in passing out into 
the world. The conflict between unbelieving science and 
faith, between nature and the supernatural, between the powers 
of what St. Paul calls “this present evil world” and the 
** powers of the world to come;” in one word, between the 
spirit of anti-christ, denying that Christ is come in the flesh, 
and the spirit of true faith, confessing this great mystery of 
godliness ; this conflict, I say, which underlies so profoundly 
the seething, tumultuating forces of the time, is one in which 
you also are now called to take active side and part, and which 
you have no power to escape. 

Let me urge upon you then the importance of not throwing 
yourselves forth upon the open sea of life, in these circum- 
stances, without the ballast of firmly established principle ; 
without the compass of heaven-directed intelligence and 
thought ; without the rudder of a resolute Christian purpose 
and will; only to be at the mercy of all winds and waves, and 
to float hither and thither with any current into which you may 
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happen to fall. That would be indeed unworthy of your edu- 
cation, and might well cause us to feel that our labor bestowed 
upon you had been in vain. But I hope and trust better 
things of you, though I thus speak ; and therefore it is that [ 
call upon you on this occasion, to look the question before, you 
squarely in the face, and to meet it at once with a full and 
clear-minded decision. 

In the language of Joshua's farewell charge to the tribes of 
Israel, let me say to you now, in this parting address : ‘‘ Choose 
ye this day whom ye will serve ;”” and let your right election, 
made now and here, stand as the solemn memorial of a 
covenant between you and God, to be remembered in all time 
to come. Before you are the two Weltanschauungen, the two 
great world schemes, to which I have been directing your 
attention at the present time: the Humanitarian theory of 
thought and life on the one hand, making spirit the outbirth 
of nature,—the celestial, the sublimation simply of the ter- 
restrial; and on the other hand the theory of Christ and 
Christianity, and of the Apostles’ Creed, resolving the highest 
life of the world into the down-flowing life of heaven. In. the 
face of this alternative, let me ask, what think ye of Christ? 
Whose son is He? ‘“ Whom say ye,” He asks of you Himself, 
“that I the Son of Man am?” Here is the test at last of all 
true Christianity, whether doctrinal or practical. See that the 
right answer to it, as of old with Nathanael and Simon Peter, 
be with you also the one glorious guiding star of your lives. 

“Do not err, my beloved brethren. Every good gift and 
every perfect gift is from above, and cometh down from the 
Father of lights, with whom is no variableness, neither shadow 
of turning. Of His own will begat He us with the word of 
truth, that we should be a kind of first-fruits of His crea- 
tures” (James i. 16-18). ‘“* Ye, therefore, beloved, seeing ye 
know these things before, beware lest ye also, being led away. 
with the error of the wicked ”’ (the naturalistic, humanitarian 
scoffers of the age), “ fall from your own steadfastness. But 
grow in grace and in the knowledge of our Lord and Saviour 
Jesus Christ. To Him be glory both now and forever. 
Amen.” (2 Pet. iii. 17, 18). 
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Art, II.—THE OLD AND THE NEW.* 


BY REV. WALTER E. KREBS, A.M., IRWIN, PA. 


In our progress through the world we are at every turn con- 
fronted both with things that are old and with things that are 
new. Perhaps it would be more accurate to say, that we stand 
in the old, and the new is constantly pressing itself on us, urg- 
ing its claims. The reason of this is the particular condition 
or manner in which the race came into being. 

It came into being, not like Pallas Athene, who, according 
to the Greeks, sprung from the head of Zeus, a full-grown god- 
dess, thoroughly armed and equipped. This would be monstrous 
according to all we know of nature. No living thing ever so 
comes into existence. There is always first the acorn, then 
the oak ; first the egg, then the bird; the child, then the man. 
So did the race, which is a living organism, come into exist- 
ence as an infant, if not in outward form, at least as to know- 
ledge and attainments. 

But if the Greeks meant to declare that from the head of 
the king of the gods and men came forth into external realiza- 
tion the idea that involved in it from the beginning the possibi- 
lity of great powers and wisdom, their goddess would be no 
longer a myth, but a reality. For Adam came from the hands 
of his Creator with all the capacities of the race wrapped up 
in his being as the image and likeness of God. 

Now as the acorn cannot become an oak, nor the child a 
man, without taking into itself new substances from the soil 
and from the air, neither can the race come to its maturity but 
by this receiving and assimilating things from every world, ma- 
terial, mental, spiritual, in which it has its being. Yet in all 
this process it is the same life all along that is taking up these 


* Address to the Alumni of Franklin and Marshall College, at the Annual Com- 
mencement, 1872. 
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new elements, having not a single break anywhere along the 
line between the first man and the people of to-day, notwith- 
standing all the changes through which it has passed. We 
cannot conceive of man as man coming into existence or con- 
tinuing in existence in any other way. Reason, which is his 
peculiar gift, is of such a nature that it requires its possessor 
to take in things only gradually, and not by any external force. 
It is the only way in which they can become parts of his con- 
scious life and enter into the constitution of his being. There 
is a marked difference just here between reason in man and in- 
stinct in the animal. Instinct is a dark power that leads each 
and every full-grown animal to the full extent of all that is in- 
volved in its kind. The lion and the robin pursue their life to- 
day as robins and lions did from the beginning. The savage, 
too, in whose breast reason has become almost identical with 
instinct, may live as the mere animal. But before man, of a 
reasonable soul subsisting, is spread a wider field. The mat- 
ter of creation and the mind of the Creator are brought to 
bear upon him, constituted as he is of mind and matter to re- 
spond. The universe is vast, the Maker is infinite. No single 
individual, no single age, can possibly explore the whole. Each 
can only do its own share, and enjoy as much as has been tra- 
versed at the time. It will require the whole race the whole 
time to reach the goal. 

It is clear that mankind has gone, and is still going, through 
a process of this kind in its apprehension and enjoyment of the 
world, of self, and of God. If man és the Grecian goddess 
that presides over philosophy, poetry, oratory, agriculture, all 
the sciences and arts, both beautiful and industrial, he has, 
under the inspiration of Deity, all these in his own hands, for 
his own development and well-being. And in all these he is 
continually taking the new into the old. 

There is the same necessity for raiment, and the same kind 
of materials to make it out of, now as at the beginning, yet 
how superior are our clothes to-day, so neat and convenient, so 
artistic in shape, color, and texture, notwithstanding all the 
vagaries of the changing styles, to the loose tunic and flowing 
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toga of the ancient Romans, and these again to the aprons of 
fig-leaves and coats of skins worn by Adam and Eve. Think 
of our modern residences with their many conveniencies, en- 
joyed not by princes and millionaires alone, but by thou- 
sands of even moderate means; then those of not many cen- 
turies back when clean straw on the floor every morning was 
considered a luxury ; and then again of the caves and movable 
tents of still earlier years. Men will travel, and nations will 
communicate. But the rapid car and swift ship of to-day will 
carry one as far in one hour as the slow coach and storm-tossed 
vessel of yesterday in twenty-four. The news of the firing 
upon Fort Sumter and the surrender at Appomattox, or of 
Napoleon III. moving towards the Rhine, and the fall of Sedan 
is, in a moment, sent, by the touch of a finger, throughout the 
civilized world. But formerly when the Scotch would warn 
of the approach of their English foes, or the English announce 
the coming of the Invincible Armada from Spain, they had 
to climb to the tops of mountains and light up their beacon 
fires from peak to peak; and the watchman of Clytemnestra, 
according to the poets, passed weary years, exposed upon the 
house-top, to catch the first glimpse of the fires across the Al- 
gean that signaled the fall of Troy. 

And as to the knowledge that the mind seeks after for its 
own sake—a knowledge that ennobles, and that leads to the 
eternal Mind—of how much wider a field is it now the master 
than when it first commenced its explorations. Then men 
sought to find one general principle or substance as the origin 
or basis of the whole universe. Some looked upon air as that 
basis, or one of the other three elements ; others, the four ele- 
ments combined. Some found it in number, others in indivi- 
sible atoms floating through space; some in incessant change, 
and some in an invisible agency identified with the universe as 
its soul. But these speculations were the womb of the scien- 
ces, which came to their birth in due order, and then gradually 
grew to their present maturity. Step by step, by the con- 
tinued coming of the new into the old, mankind has attained 
to the present clear comprehension of things, as to quantity 
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and number, their movement in mass and molecule, and their 
composition and affinities, of vegetable, animal, and human 
life, of the human soul, and of God. From the time that the 
earth was believed to be flat, and the centre of the universe, 
having all the otlier bodies revolving about it, to the present 
knowledge of the heavens, there needed to be a Thales, a Py- 
thagoras, Hipparchus, Ptolemy, Copernicus, Kepler, Galileo, 
Newton, Herschell. Oriental philosophy, in which everything 
was referred to the divinities of nature, was followed by the 
Greek speculations just mentioned on the origin of the mate- 
rial universe. But Socrates arose and turned attention to the 
contemplation of man himself, to lead him to virtue, which hé 
made synonymous with wisdom. Plato taught the origin of 
the human soul, as existing at first happy in the divine pres- 
ence, but now fallen into a cavern of darkness open to the 
light only on one side, in which it sees only the shadows of 
things, the substances being all without. By discipline it will 
be able to regain that original enjoyment of substantial truth 
and bliss, of which it has now only dim reminiscences. Aris- 
totle directed his energies to the observation of facts, and by 
reasoning logically thereon aimed to arrive at the truth under- 
lying all appearances. When Christianity had furnished the 
true substance for thought as reason furnishes the forms, the 
Scholastics and Mystics of the Middle Ages endeavored either 
by Aristotelian logic or Platonic discipline to come to the 
full apprehension of the revealed truth. By these the way 
was opened for the independent and vigorous observation of 
the processes of the human mind in these modern days, which, 
productive as it is of various systems of thought, from the em- 
piricism of Bacon and idealism of Descartes to the eclecticism 
of Cousin and positivism of Comte, is leading men to the only 
ground of the truth of the material, intellectual, and spiritual 
worlds, the divine-human person of the great Revelator, Jesus 
Christ. And the present distinct knowledge also of God, of 
His person, of His attributes, the Maker, the Redeemer, the 
Sanctifier, was reached only by successive revelations of the 
Deity Himself, from the incomplete conceptions of the Jews, 
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the debasing ideas of Gentiles, and esthetic imaginations of 
Greeks and Romans. 

But there is work of another kind for the race todo. A 
disturbing force has come in, which interferes with its progress 
all along. This must be met and overcome. There are many 
that switch off on side-tracks ; some may return again into the 
main line, but others go off at a great angle and perish. The 
world is full of tombs, many of which must be marked “ un- 
known,” in which lie buried the false notions and visionary 
schemes of men whose ashes are mingled with them. We know 
only how many inventions, plans, views, in our own day, fall 
still-born at our feet. If any have come down to us from the 
past, it is because they served to bring out the truth, or were 
kept alive by their mere opposition. Cousin says, ‘ All that 
is in human nature passes into the movement of civilization, 
but it is the excellence of history to take out and throw away 
all that is not necessary and essential.” How can it be other- 
wise with error since it has no real principle of life, and when 
once “wounded writhes in pain, and dies, amid his worship- 
ers.” 

King Henry of Navarre conceived the idea of forming 
Europe into a grand republic of fifteen States to put an end 
to their continual wars, and was ready to join his army to exe- 
cute his purpose, when he fell by the hand of an assassin. 
Fourier proposed his socialistic theory of grouping people by 
the two thousand together in one community and building, and 
all these communities under one government and language, all 
to be bound together in the highest condition of happiness and 
prosperity by giving free scope to all human desires and pas- 
sions. Towards the close of his life he waited patiently at a 
certain hour every day, expecting some rich or influential man 
to offer himself to carry out the scheme. No such patron ever 
came, and his few followers are said to have hastened his death 
by their futile efforts at realization. Think of the vain at- 
tempts to discover perpetual motion in the department of 
mechanics. For the last two thousand years, hundreds have 
wasted their best energies of body and mind at this wonderful 
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delusion ; they and their machines going down to the dust to- 
gether. Many are at it to-day while we speak. In ancient 
times men toiled with their crucibles and alembics to discover 
the philosopher’s stone, that great secret of nature, by which 
the baser metals might be transmuted into gold, and the elixir 
of life, by which the aged might renew their youth and beauty. 
Or, they studied the stars, with the view of predicting future 
events and foretelling the fortunes of men by the position of 
these heavenly bodies. Even Kepler, who discovered the three 
great laws of planetary motion, that bear his name, believed in 
a connection between the position of planets and the disposi- 
tion of persons born under them. But alchemy and astrology 
were not altogether fruitless, for they were the fathers of the 
sciences of clemistry and astronomy, by which we have not 
only a pleasurable insight into bodies terrestrial, and a view of 
bodies celestial, but profit also in satisfying many wants of our 
daily life. In the Middle Ages Christian nations set out on 
the task of rescuing the sepulchre of Jesus and the holy land 
from the hands of the polluting Saracens. They hoped thereby 
to benefit the souls of their own people, and extend the tri- 
umphs of the Cross. Intense must have been the emotion 
when they caught the first glimpse of the Holy City, and in 
triumph may Godfrey of Bouillon have reigned there for a 
while. But no one could count the graves of the thousands of 
poor wretches, as well as of disciplined soldiers, that fell by 
hunger, fatigue, pestilence, and sword, along the highways of 
Hungary and Bulgaria, and in the plains of Asia Minor; and 
to this day the birth place of Christianity is under the heel of 
the oppressing Turk and overrun by the depredating Arab. 
But is the religion of Him, whose earthly career was there be- 
gun and there ended, on that account, weakened or destroyed ? 
Instead, the crusades led to the building up of His kingdom 
by enlarging the contracted views of its builders, by causing 
it to shed forth its light in other lands and to receive theirs in 
return, by the enfranchisement of the human mind from ig- 
norance and prejudice, the promotion of commerce and the re- 
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vival of literature, an end which the crusaders had not the 
wisdom to foresee, nor the power to design. 

Utopian schemes and false notions like these are continually 
arising, and every age has a work to do not only in developing 
certain phases of the truth, but also in eliminating particular 
errors, or turning them to account. This is, in fact, the great 
work of humanity, the problem of history. And, whilst per- 
haps it is true that the creature can never arrive at the full 
measure of the Creator and His works, there is yet a definite 
point to be reached—a point that will be reaclied—the truth 
in its wholeness, a free and happy coinciding of the mind with 
all things, divine and human, physical and spiritual, even such 
as are not now dreamt of in our philosophy. The world is not 
drifting blindly on a seaof chance. ‘There is a divinity that 
shapes our ends, rough hew them how we will.” God is in 
history, and humanity is not alie. He is unerringly guiding 
it through the marshes of its own making to the solid ground 
of perfection beyond, to which it instinctively aspires. 

sut that goal is yet afar off. There are too many contra- 
dictions, contentions, differences, pains, to allow us to think 
otherwise. Hence, while we hold on to the old, we must lay 
hold also of the new. If we quit the old, there will be at every 
turn a new creation. If we reject the new, there can be no 
going forward. These propositions are axiomatic. 

Yet on these very points there are two classes of individuals, 
and of nations. There are some who love the old because it is 
old, and would reject the new; there are some who love the new 
because it is new, and would let go the old. Many are adverse 
to change, and say, ‘* What was true for our fathers, and good 
enough for them, is true and good enough for us.’’ Others, 
with restless and impatient spirits, are always sighing for some- 
thing new, and readily fall in with it when it comes, be it good 
or bad. The aged are apt to belong to the former class; to 
the latter, the young. So with nations. China, more than 
four thousand years old, is still clinging with wonderful tena- 
city to customs and views handed down from generations that 
extend back beyond the reach of history. While the people of 
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our own country, which is only now making preparations to 
celebrate its one-hundredth anniversary, possess the striking 
characteristic of going after something new, whether it be 
table-turning, a patent churn, gold in California, oil in Penn- 
sylvania, or silver in Colorado. 

Perhaps, in view of errors in the past, and errors yet to 
come, one would ask himself, what is the world to do under the 
circumstances? Must it hate the old, and love the new; or 
hold to the one, and despise the other? If, however, we look 
at the old, that is true in distinction from the false, and the 
new that is true in distinction from the false, the question can- 
not arise. It is not a matter for us to determine, it is a matter 
that determines itself. The old is true only when it t&kes in 
the new; the new is true only when, in some sense or other, 
it grows out of the old. This true old must, and will all the 
time remain, this true new must and will all the time come in, 
whether individuals here and there resist or not; if there be 
any truth in humanity, or power in its Maker. 

In this view, it is no doubt beneficial and wisely ordered that 
society is made up of both the aged and the young, and the 
world of both classes of men and nations. Were it not so, 
there might be either a standing stock still, or a speedy dash- 
ing to pieces against rocks. A ship must have both its sails 
and its ballast; the one to make it go, the other to keep it 
steady ; and ballast and sails must be properly adjusted to 
bring the vessel in good time and safely into port. Where 
there are progressive men and conservatives in due proportion, 
there is mankind moving on with sufficient speed and security 
to the great goal. It is now nearly thirty years since Morse 
applied to Congress for an appropriation to aid him in intro- 
ducing a new thing—the magnetic electric telegraph. Previously 
repulsed by England and France, his last hope was in America. 
But even here, the last day of the session had arrived—March 
the 3d, 1843—and iate at night Morse retired to bed expecting 
in the morning to return home with a disappointed heart. But 
the representatives of the people were in the meantime still 
considering the matter, amidst much merriment and ridicule. 

33 
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One proposed an amendment granting aid for experiments in 
Mesmerism ; another in Millerism, to test whether the world 
would not soon come to an end; a third proposed a telegraph 
to the moon to find out how the people were getting along 
there! And just before the session expired, at the midnight 
hour, by a vote of eighty-nine to eighty-three, the desired aid 
was granted! KEighty-nine to eighty-three! There was need 
indeed of the eighty-three as custodians at the gates, to prevent 
the expending of time, money, and energy on vain and imprac- 
ticable things; but there was greater need of the eighty-nine 
to give to the world the means by which its people can com- 
municate over its vast domains as but one family dwelling in 
one heuse, and thus make a wondrous stride in the on- 
ward march of civilization. 

It is not often that these two principles are found duly pro- 
portioned in one person. Most people ure inclined either to 
the one, or the other. But just to the extent that the one 
predominates unduly over the other, will the individual suffer 
loss. Happy is the man who is able to adhere to the true old, 
and welcome the true new in the every-day matters of his life! 
It may indeed be difficult sometimes in these little matters, to 
determine on the proper course; but, in the mighty concerns 
of humanity, it is determined for us, over our heads. There 
are men raised up here and there, each in a particular sphere, 
and perhaps, too, of different grades, who gather up into them- 
selves all the legitimate fruits of the past, and are leaders to 
help the race on to future advancements and triumphs. 

‘*‘ The history of what man has accomplished in the world,”’ 
says Carlyle, “is at bottom the history of the great men who have 
worked here’’—Plato, Mohammed, Shakspeare, Luther, Napo- 
leon. These possess not only the soul of the old and of the 
new, but a soul in themselves, by which to carry into execution. 
They may be baffled here, they will try it there. A spring of 
water may be covered up with loads of earth, but it will only 
break out at another place. Morse, filled with the soul of his 
great invention, would not be defeated, though he had to go 
from country to. country. Copernicus may have hesitated to 
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publish his discovery to the world for fear of the Church, but still 
the book containing the results of his efforts was published at 
last, even though the first copy was placed in his hands just a 
few hours before he died. The famous saying of Galileo is 
significant for all time. Other one-sided conservatives may 
become the laughing-stock of succeeding ages, besides the in- 
quisition that persecuted Galileo and compelled him to retract, 
but the soul of the great man cannot but declare, even though 
it be in a whisper, ** The world still moves.’’ Men and nations 
may unconsciously stand in the way, or with open eyes run 
right against the clearly revealed will of Heaven, but they 
must either have their eyes opened, disengage themselves from 
the meshes of their own error, and fall in with the true current 
of history, as Constantine, who relinquished his heathenism, 
embraced the cross, and himself gave a favorable turn to the 
course of human affairs ; or else they must perish from the way 
like the Indians of our own forests, who refused to submit to the 
advancing tide of civilization, or like the Canaanites of old be- 
fure the avenging arm of Israel. 

Perhaps it would be difficult to tell what beneficial effect upon 
the development of the race some great men have had. Mo- 
hammed started millions of his fellow-men into what is 
evidently a side track, there being at least half as many 
Mohammedans to-day as Christians. How different from a 
Socrates, who proclaimed principles and views that still live in 
the world, or even an Odin, whose descendants or followers in- 
troduced fresh vigor into the present civilized nations. But 
there was a time when Moslems were the enlightened teachers 
of Europe, in the darkness of the middle ages, and were eon- 
servators of the arts and sciences, and the time may yet come, 
when the one hundred and fifty millions of Mohammedans, as 
well as the four hundred millions of Buddhists, will contribute 
something more to the general stream of progress, as it is now 
under the control of three hundred millions of Christians. 
And who knows but that, with all the rapid strides of Western 
nations, the staid old empires of the East, with their myriads 
of subjects, will yet come by the direction of Providence, to 
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play an important part in the drama of the world before the 
last fall of the curtain! 

What is the civilization of the present day but the old life 
of the race that has come down to us through the ages, made to 
flow on increasingly by the new supplies it received as it passed 
through the hands of the several nations and tongues? Or 
would things be the same now in the world even if there had 
been no Rome, no Greece, no Persia, no Babylon? An im- 
penetrable mist hangs over the nations of antiquity, with the 
exception of a narrow ray of light from the book of divine re- 
velation. As the mist gets rarer we begin to see, at a single 
glance almost, the dim outlines of Egypt, Babylon, Nineveh, 
Sidon and Tyre. Here was life; commercial activity, and 
knowledge of sciences, and practical use of the arts, glass, 
purple, letters, writing, warlike power and ambition, wealth 
and luxury, magnificence and grandeur, while other parts of 
the earth were either without inhabitants, or were lost in ig- 
norance and sloth. Has this old civilization perished, and does 
it lie in ruins with the crumbled walls and mouldering rubbish 
of these great cities? Egypt once stood alone as the power 
and light of the world, but it is now shrouded in a pall of Mos- 
lem darkness; Sidon and Tyre carried the products of their 
skill into all parts of the inhabited world, and received rich 
returns, but the one is now an insignificant town of a few thou- 
sand inhabitants, and the other a village of poor fishermen. 
The very site of Babylon, once so powerful and magnificent, is 
still a disputed point. But just as the labors of a St. Paul, 
and of a St. John are enjoyed in Christendom to-day, although 
the particular churches which they established with great zeal 
have long since been dissolved, and the very same territory is 
again missionary ground; so Egypt, Phoenicia, Assyria still live 
in us; and live in us too both as regards the inward divine sub- 
stance and the outward human forms of our modern Christian 
civilization. For their power was brought to bear upon the 
Jews, who were the agents in preparing the one, as it was di- 
rectly inherited by the Greeks and Romans, the chief agents 
in preparing the other. Only call to mind how the Jews came 
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into contact with them along the whole line of their history—with 
Egypt, because their great leader and lawgiver was learned in 
all the wisdom of the Egyptians, and made due account there- 
of in his divine calling—with Pheenicia, when Hiram, king of 
Tyre, furnished both artists and artists’ materials for the build- 
ing of Solomon’s temple, in which the true God was wor- 
shiped—and Babylon, when the flower of Judah was carried 
thither as captives, and there acquired riches and attained to 
high positions in the State. 

But the old life of those ancient nations reaches us more di- 
rectly in the stream of history outside of revelation. Persia, 
though extending its roots as far back as Egypt or Babylon, 
did not emerge from the region of obscurity and fable, or 
figure much in the world, until it gained the physical force to 
subdue Babylon, Phoenicia, and Egypt. But then its glory 
began. Persepolis, its capital, was called the “glory of the 
East,” with which it is said no other city could be compared 
in beauty or in wealth. If the former kingdoms were ready 
to perish, their work being done, not so their work. That was 
taken up by another stock that had been preparing for it, and 
that needed it, and yet that could infuse into it new vigor. 
Thus far all was in the hands of Ham and Shen, if Egypt 
was founded by Menes or Mizraim, the son of Ham, and Baby- 
lon by Nimrod, his grandson; Nineveh by Asshur, the son of 
Shem; and now Persia, the conqueror of the whole, by Shem’s 
descendants. Canaan thus became the servant of Shem, in 
secular as in sacred history—but Japheth had yet to come to 
dwell in the tents of Shem. He was all along cotemporaneous, 
but his powers lay dormant, in the uncultivated nations that 
peopled the North and West of Asia and the most parts of 
Europe. The oldest city of Greece was founded probably only 
a few hundred years after Babylon, and still nearer the time of 
the commercial Sidon. The people are represented as being 
extremely rude. But Cecrops and his colony came from Egypt 
about the age of Moses and built Athens. From Egypt or 
Pheenicia Cadmus is said to have come, built the Grecian 
Thebes, and introduced an alphabet of sixteen letters. These 
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appear to be two facts among the many myths of the early 
history of Greece, and they show that already thus early this 
country got a taste of civilization. Yet it is as remarkable as 
well known that the age of fable passed over into authentic 
history, history that begins to tell in the progress of the race, 
in which the ancient Greeks were such great workers, only 
from the time that the powerful Persians came from the East 
with their invading hosts. Then began the glorious era of 
Greece, the age of Miltiades, the hero of Marathon, Themis- 
tocles and Aristides, of Salamis, Leonidas, of Thermopyle, 
Cimon and Pericles. Then flourished the arts of civilization 
—the old arts, but now quickened into a new glow by the Gre- 
cian mind and heart. These arts flourished, be it remembered, 
both when the martial and patriotic spirit of the people was at 
its highest, when their renowned military leaders were states- 
men and philosophers as well, and when this spirit began to 
decline by the introduction of Asiatic manners and luxuries, 
and by the exhaustion of their physical force by intestine 
feuds. Then came the days of the empire, and Alexander of 
Macedon appeared upon the stage. Defeating the Persians at 
the Granicus and Issus, reducing the obstinate Tyre, receiving 
the homage of Egypt, and again slaughtering the hosts of Da- 
rius at Arbela, and utterly putting an end to the Persian mon- 
archy, and bringing Asia under the power of Europe—a su- 
premacy which it has ever since maintained—came to Babylon, 
the Babylon of Nimrod, and would make it the seat of his vast 
empire. But no! that could not be. Even an Alexander 
could not turn back the wheels of history. The glory of Baby- 
lon had departed, and the light of the world had centred at 
Athens. In Babylon Alexander died. But not so his work. 
His empire indeed fell to pieces, but it was only the breaking 
of the shell; the kernel remained to vegetate, and to bless the 
world. Just as Charlemagne, a thousand years later—whose 
empire embraced France, the Netherlands, Germany, Switzer- 
land, and parts of Italy and Spain, but fell asunder at his 
death—gave an impetus to learning and religion that was felt 
by all succeeding generations; so did Alexander the Great, by 
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his rapid victorious career, open highways among the nations, 
along which Grecian literature and learning traveled in com- 
pany with the Grecian language, to and fro, settling down here 
and there, securing thus the continuation of the true develop- 
ment of the race, when Greece itself would be worn out and 
dead. 

And so it has come down to us. But not without passing 
through the hands of yet another people to receive new power 
and glory. In the very century in which Greece was the great 
light in philosophy and the arts, Rome was only getting itself 
ready to bear the world’s life. This it did by working up its 
own native powers in the way of regulating the relations be- 
tween the two classes of society—patrician and plebeian — and 
in general of self-government. After the long reigns of the 
kings down to the expulsion of the Tarquins, the Romans 
strengthened themselves in the narrow limits of their own city 
(and that too by the aid of wholesome laws received even now 
from Greece); then subdued their immediate neighbors, rose 
from their ashes to which they had been reduced by the Gauls, 
conquered Pyrrhus, destroyed their rival, Carthage (a city of 
Phenician origin and enterprise), antl thus made themselves 
masters of all lower Italy, and lords of the Mediterranean. 
But thus far all was mere physical power — external military 
vigor and public spirit— a very healthy and strong stock, 
however, to receive the grafts of mental and moral glory, for 
which it was now prepared. Greece was conquered by Roman 
arms, but Rome was conquered by Grecian heads. The civili- 
zation which the Greeks had so vigorously advanced by their 
investigations into the laws of mind and matter, and by their 
developing of thé forms of beauty, the Romans cheerfully 
took from their hands, not merely to preserve it, but to turn it 
to practical uccount, in the State and in the individual, by in- 
fusing into it their own world-conquering energy and adminis- 
trative power. Then followed the age of Cicero, Caesar, Pom- 
pey, and the greatest empire of antiquity in the splendid reign 
of Cesar Augustus. 

Rome was then at its height. And just at this point, before 
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it began to decline, enervated byluxury, after the example of 
all its predecessors, the SUBSTANCE OF THE WORLD'S LIFE 
appeared as a speck in the little distant province of Judea! It 
was the Babe of Bethlehem, called the Son of God! It was 
God Himself become man to save the race of man! Here is 
the highest example of the true old and the true new. He did 
not destroy the old race and begin a new one in His own per- 
son, nor did He leave it to itself in the vain attempt to work 
out its own redemption; but, on the one hand, as the Son of 
man, He not only gathered up in Himself the life of humanity 
in a direct line from Mary to Adam, but was also ready now 
to lay hold of the cultivation and vigorous outward life of the 
Roman nation, which had come down through the ages; and, 
on the other hand, as the Son of God, introduced such new 
principles and powers as could in no vther way have come in, 
but which kings and people waited for, and sought, but never 
found. This is the source of the civilization that is now flow- 
ing on, and the promise to Abraham is in process of fulfillment. 
“In thee and in thy seed shall all the families of the earth be 
blessed.” 

There is, however, a .certain other element or power that 
we must make due account of, and that is, as we may call it, 
the power of catastrophe--such a commotion or shaking in 
human affairs as seems to overturn the old completely, and set 
up something altogether new. This appears to be sometimes 
the only means by which old errors and prejudices can be 
broken down, and men led into new fields which they never 
thought of entering before. But even in this case, the founda- 
tion will still be found to remain, though the superstructure 
be demolished—the tap root will still stand, though branches 
and trunk be severed. The gardener may cut the living bud 
from one stem to insert it into another, earthquake, fire, or 
water may destroy a city, war may desolate a nation, and a 
more fruitful tree, a more beautiful city, and a more prosperous 
nation arise, but it will be in each case still because of a blend- 
ing of elements old and new. The earth gives evidence of 
having passed through a series of catastrophes, by which the 
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old order of things was disturbed and a new order brought 
about, but whether by progressive development, as some would 
have us believe, from the monad to the mammal, or by the 
creative power of the Almighty, every period was but the basis 
for its successor, all looking forward to the appearance of man, 
the highest order of creation. And even now there may be 
a waiting for another paroxysm in nature, wherein the heavens 
being on fire shall be dissolved, the elements melt with fervent 
heat, and the earth and the works therein be burned up, but 
all this will be the mere working up of the old materials into 
the new heavens and the new earth, in which only those shall 
dwell who have, in the struggle for existence, reached a more 
perfect state of righteousness, by selecting the higher life of 
God in Christ. That life itself, as it is the highest example 
of the old and the new, is also the highest example of the 
power of catastrophe, inasmuch as it passed through the fearful 
shock of crucifixion and death into a glorified and exalted 
state. Yet did it possess the germ of that glorification from 
the beginning; and men must now partake of that glorified 
life before they can meet and overcome the power of death and 
the grave, and rise from their dust and ashes on the resurrec- 
tion morn in glorious array. 

The irruption of the barbarians from the North and from 
Asia was the cause of a terrible shock felt in Eutope in the 
fourth and fifth cerituries. Those numerous hordes, Goths, 
Huns, Vandals, and others, kept pushing each other, and 
coming down successively upon the old Roman Empire; and, 
with the destruction of the imperial city, seemed to have 
obliterated every mark of ancient civilization. What Alaric 
spared, Genseric destroyed. It was as if the whole old order 
was overturned, and a new order set up. It is certain that 
the foundations of modern society were then laid. But were 
not some of the old stones worked in with the new? What 
are the civilized nations of to-day but the vital blending of 
Roman development and barbarian blood? The one furnished 
the subject-matter, the other the new natural force to take and 
work it up. For a while, indeed, learning and religion were 
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in utter abeyance—it was a dark period in the history of 
humanity. But the schools of the Saracens and the cells of 
the monks afforded a refuge, until the storm was overpuast, and 
the jarring elements had time to get themselves ready to take 
up both religion and learning, and bear them on. 

Look at our own country and our own time. The institution 
of slavery was an all-pervading element in the social life of 
many of the States. Nowa new condition of affairs in this 
direction has set in. That institution exists no more, and society 
must adapt itself to the change. And how was the change 
brought about? Not by way of gradual emancipation, nor by 
peaceful legislation, nor by expensive colonization, but by a 
great catastrophe—the catastrophe of arms, the shock of battle, 
by tears and blood. That man would have been regarded in- 
sane who would have proposed a law to take the two billions 
of money the war cost to pay for the slaves and set them free. 
By catastrophe alone could the thing be done. Neither party 
fought with direct reference to slavery; the one for independ- 
ence, the other for the maintenance of the Union. This, 
President and Congress repeatedly declared to be the object of 
arms, emancipation was declared only as a measure of war, 
and involuntary servitude, except for crime, was constitutionally 
forbidden only after the close of the struggle. And yet this 
new state ¢f affairs also had its roots in the old; in the earnest 
desire of some to get rid of it in any way, and in the Chris- 
tian feeling of most people to get rid of it in some satisfactory 
way, according to the example set by other nations. And even 
now, the parties more immediately concerned are represented 
as being willing to accept the situation, provided they be poli- 
tically reconstructed, and allowed to take their places in the 
Union, to add to its general wealth and prosperity, and share 
again its blessings. 

The Church has suffered such shocks as well as the State. 
The agitation in the sixteenth century was of such a character 
as to lead many to suppose that the old Church was destroyed, 
root and braneh, and a new one then and there established. 
Had that been the case, the new Church would be no Church 
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at all. Violent may have been the commotion, battles may 
have been fought with the tongue, and with the pen, and with 
the sword; and an improved state of things been seen after 
the blowing away of the smoke, yet must the Church of the 
Reformation be the necessary outgrowth of the old, whilst it 
is at the same time the introduction of the new, or it cannot 
be the legitimate continuation of the Church founded at the 
beginning. The old outward form remained, it is true, and 
remains to this day. But so has it always been the way. One 
kingdom would rise and flourish, be subdued by force of arms, 
hand its development to its successor, and yet long remain, 
even though but the ghost of its former self. So the Jews 
were the Church, and bore the world’s life in a supernatural’ 
point of view, until the great Substance came; but when that 
Substance had come, and was perfected and glorified, then it 
became necessary to break up the old form, which was fearfully 
done when Jerusalem was destroyed, the Temple razed to the 
ground, the inhabitants suffering untold misery, and the rem- 
nant scattered into all the world. Scattered into all the world, 
but yet a separate, peculiar people, from the humblest dealer 
in ready-made clothing to the Rothschild bankers—the money 
monarchs of the world— not dead as human beings or makers 
of money, but dead as active agents in bearing the world’s 
religious life. The Christian Church is the true continuation 
of the old Jewish, and not the modern Jewish, because it has 
both the old and the new. Had the Jewish leaders accepted 
the Messiah when He presented Himself, there might have been 
no Jewish church to-day—and had the authorities of the 
Church in the sixteenth century heeded the cry for a reforma- 
tion in the head and members, there might have been no Roman 
church to-day, but only the church catholic. But in neither 
case was this done, and the catastrophe could not be avoided. 
The Roman may still exist and possess the old outward forms, 
but what of that, if so much of their substance is gone? The 
Jews remain to this day, and their ceremonies are more like 
those of Moses than ours, and their line of descent, according 
to the flesh, can be traced directly back to Abraham ; but 
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what of that, if the life has assumed other forms, and made 
other men the true children of Abraham ? 

The Protestant substance coming out of the old had neces- 
sarily to develop for itself some new outward forms that were 
adapted to ‘its case—just as Christianity had to do when it 
came out of Judaism, and that not by direct divine appointment, 
except in the case of the Word and the two Sacraments, but 
freely out of its own life as needed. But, in doing so, into 
what an apparently hopeless babel has Protestantism fallen ! 
Something similar to the experience of the ancient Church, 
after the death of the Apostles and the days of persecution, 
when it suffered much from the different schools and tendencies 
that prevailed. See how one ecclesiastical organization un- 
churches another; how each one has ‘ts shibboleth—its decrees, 
its psalmody, its human name and authority, its conversion, its 
immersion, its tactual succession; how this one and that one 
considers itself the embodiment of all truth, waiting for all 
others to fall in with it, and leaving them in the mean time 
to the mercies of God, which are supposed to be more tender 
than its own can be. If into this bubbling mass of seeming 
confusion we pour also the contentions and pretensions of the 
Latin and Greek churches —for we see no reason why they 
should not be.called upon to contribute to the long-prayed-for 
end, just as we may suppose that even the Jews are kept a 
separate people for the purpose of taking some further part 
when the fulness of the Gentiles has come in—we see no way 
of getting out of the cauldron at all, unavoidable as this boil- 
ing of the elements together in the present state of humanity 
may be, but by the natural interference of God in the way of 
catastrophe,—overturning, and overturning, and overturning, 
until the one-sided apprehensions of men, and their inborn 
prejudices, be shattered to pieces in the full light of the mani- 
fested truth. But if ever a better state of things in this 
world be brought about, by war, or by pestilence, or by famine, 
or by the wreck of matter and crush of worlds in the end, the 
roots thereof will be found to extend, through the longings of 
all earnest parties for an outward as well as an inward union, 
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way back to the personal unity of the divine Head, who prayed 
for His followers also, ‘‘ That they all may be one.” 

The old, and the new! Without a proper relation to these 
two principles or elements, no man can be what he ought to be 
as an individual member of the race. Every one ought to be 
even with the times in which he lives. If he is behind, he 
suffers loss; if he is before, he is expending his energy with- 
out results. Only a few men are called and fitted by nature 
to lead the race into new things that are great and true. But 
every man who follows on intelligently, and keeps up, contri- 
butes to the general cause, and realizes in his own being and 
personal surroundings the natural delight that flows from a 
nearer and nearer approach to the great goal. That man 
surely stands in his own light who, notwithstanding Copernicus 
has lived, still believes that the sun revolves around the earth 
in twenty-four hours, as well as the man who cuts his fields of 
grain with the sickle instead of the reaper. Noone need be 
afraid of the speculations of philosophers, the labors of men 
of science, or proposed improvements in the art of living, for 
in all these the Gamaliel principle prevails, ‘‘If this counsel 
or this work be of men, it will come to nought; but if it be 
of God, ye cannot overthrow it.” If a man break loose from 
the ranks of the old, and start out into side-paths, with the 
expectation of reaching the goal by more rapid and forced 
marches, he will surely miss the road altogether and lose his 
labor, unless he turn and come back again into the highway, 
in which all the nations are travelling—travelling indeed, in an 
important sense, in their-own conveyances, but guided at the 
same time by the unerring hand of Him, whose intelligent will 
constitutes the laws that govern all movements, whether they 
be in the worlds of space, in the elements around us, or in the 
affairs of men. Many a one likes to hide himself in his own 
fixed views or habits, and thinks himself as safe there as the 
ostrich with only its head in the sand when pursued by the 
hunters. But prejudices, like sand, must finally give way 
before the measured tread of the soldiers of humanity, as they 
march on under the lead of their captains from conflict to 
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conflict. Individuals may grumble and growl at the slow 
progress made, and attempt to stimulate the speed by shadowy 
notions and visionary schemes, but they and their schemes 
must wither as the true light comes steadily up and shines upon 
them, like plants that have no depth of earth, and flourish 
briskly for a while, but wilt as the sun rises and pours upon 
them its beams. Parents perhaps would sometimes like to keep 
their child always a child, to enjoy its innocent prattle and baby 
ways, but they can neither stop its growth, if they would, nor 
cause it all of a sudden to become a man. The race was a 
child, it must yet become a man. No earthly power can stop 
the process. With a substratum of life that is the same all 
the way through from the beginning to the end, it will take in 
new things every day, and slough off or outgrow old sores and 
diseases, and reach at last the state of perfection; but every 
member thereof must buckle on his armor, take his place in the 
ranks, and fight, if he would share and enjoy the common 
triumph in the end. 

The State also, and the Church, must be properly related to 
the old and the new. Each has had a history, which, in neither 
case, has yet come to an end. Or, is there a State, is there a 
Church, that is perfect? Show me a State, show me a Church 
that has no errors to correct, no further advancement to make, 
and you will show me a fossil. That State only is a firmly 
established one that is able to take in new elements at certain 
junctures on the basis of its old life. It is neither good for it 
to be subject. to the whims of a capricious monarch, nor to be 
unalterable in its laws, like those of the Medes and Persians. 
In the one case it would be driven about at the mercy of the 
winds, in the other it would consign many a Daniel to the fury 
of wild beasts ; in both cases it would be in danger of destruc- 
tion. Provision must be made for the safe introduction of the 
new. The State must adapt itself to the growing wants of the 
people, and the laws must be subject to amendment, not sud- 
denly or in a day, but in the secure manner provided for in 
our own Federal and State constitutions. Questions of reform 
are continually arising, from the tariff to woman’s rights. 
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There must be no fear to meet them, even if it comes to the 
setting of a woman in the President’s chair. For, while we 
might not fancy a Victoria Woodhull, there is another Victoria 
that 7s having a long and splendid reign over a prospering 
nation. These questions, as occasion require, must be con- 
sidered and met by the people, led by their representative men, 
and upon their decision will depend, in a great measure, the 
future weal or wo of the Republic. It will not do to say, “ let 
good enough alone ;” for what is good enough for to-day may 
not be good enough for to-morrow. Rejection of a good mea- 
sure may be as destructive as the adoption of a bad one. If 
King John of England had refused to sign the Magna Charta, 
that great bulwark of English liberty, it might have been as 
bad for his country, and for himself, as when Charles I., one of 
his successors, acted so indiscreetly as to attempt to arrest 
certain members of Parliament for the part they had taken in 
debate, and plunged the nation into civil war, and lost his own 
head ! 

And in order to this perpetuity still further, history teaches 
that there is power in the mingling of different nations and 
tongues—in new blood, as well as in new measures. One 
people seems to wear out or exhaust its natural force, and is 
either wholly supplanted by a new people, or is blended with 
them. While Russia, Austria, and Prussia are of com- 
paratively recent origin, France and England, in which there 
is severally the commingling of different tribes or races, are 
the oldest of European monarchies, and still stand along with 
Germany at the head of modern civilization. It may be the 
salvation of our own country, in comparison with others on this 
continent, that it is the asylum of all the nations of the earth. 
Germans and Scandinavians, English and Scotch, Irish and 
Welsh, and others, are still pressing to our shores. The negroes 
of Africa are among us for some purpose, the Chinese from 
Asia are beginning to make their appearance, and even the 
American Indians, as they approach extermination, will leave 
of their blood beHind. Let the nations come. Let them come 
in small numbers, be peacefully absorbed, receive the benefits 
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of the nation, and add their own in return. Or let them come 
in larger numbers, and create, if it must be, a period of partial 
chaos; out of the mingling of the old will arise a new, in 
which, as the extreme Western land, all the problems of the 
world will perhaps be finally solved. 

The Church, too, to be safe and effective, must possess some 
elasticity. It must be elastic enough to take in all the new 
that is a legitimate outgrowth of the old, or it must break. 
To be wedded to particular forms and regulations, not divinely 
fixed and ordained, is to dwarf the feet of the Church as with 
Chinese iron shoes; to fall in suddenly with every fancy of 
religious enthusiasts, or speculating philosophers, without try- 
ing the spirits whether they be of God, is to commit the 
churches to the winds and waves without an anchor. Looking 
back into the past history of the church, we can clearly see, 
because it is past, what is truth in the midst of much error, 
and, standing firmly upon that, and in that, we need not fear 
to meet anything new that presents its head. If it be the true 
new, we will be able to take it in just as fast as led by men of 
genius, and as the due mixture of progressives and conser- 
vatives will allow. If this course be not pursued, the new wine, 
that will be made in spite of us, will burst the old bottles of 
unyielding forms and customs; and any particular church that 
refuses the well-made new wine may be a body indeed, but cer- 
tainly has no soul. It may be safely affirmed that Christianity 
has no doctrine, no ordinance, no custom that does not need the 
new. Even such fundamental! doctrines as that of the Trinity, 
and the person of our Redeemer may, negatively, be free from 
error as thus far apprehended, but that the positive apprehen- 
sion of these facts is as full now as it will be in the end, who 
will undertake to say? And what are the doctrines and 
customs of the churches to-day but developments of the past ? 
If they be legitimate developments, who has been authorized 
to say that that development should cease just here and now, 
and not go on in the future as it has in the past? Has the 
full stature of manhood been reached? If the voice of inspi- 
ration declares that no generation, past or to come, shall be 
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perfect before another, but all be made perfect together in the 
day of the Lord Jesus, what particular church has received a 
special order from heaven declaring, “ Thou art my well-beloved 
Church, in whom I am perfectly well pleased. Let all the 
churches hear thee !” 

But if, on the other hand, any man cut the chain that binds 
us to the past, let go the long end and fasten the short one 
in himself as a new starting point, he will sever himself and 
followers from the true life of humanity, and open the way 
to go off ina tangent to unknown regions of darkness and 
death. The case is all the same, whether the chain be broken 
by himself, or by his immediate fathers, or by their fathers, 
anywhere between himself and the Head, who is both the be- 
ginning and the ending. We must be true to the legitimate 
old of our fathers, as they were true to that of their fathers, 
back to the times of apostles and prophets. Just because 
churches have no regard for this principle is the reason 
why they fall into many hurtful ways. He only is a safe 
leader, and can strike out into new fields, whose mind is filled 
with a knowledge of the past, whose soul is inspired with 
its spirit, not only of his immediate ancestors, but of all ages. 
The history of the Church demonstrates that whilst it was 
prepared for every emergency and could adapt its power and 
grace to all circumstances, its life was continuous and unfold- 
ing all the way through. It could thrive and grow in secret 
and under oppression in the caves and catacombs of the first 
three centuries; it could take into its bosom the Roman 
empire, as in the next three, and sit in the high places of 
the earth; it could breast the spear and battle-axe of barba- 
rians, as in medizeval times, and make them vigorous bearers 
of its grace; it could burst the external bands of authority 
when they stood in the way, as in the Reformation, and pro- 
duce a form better suited to its day; and it can yet work 
up the various elements of strength and beauty as now found 
in different organizations into a perfect union in the Church 
of the future, in which all will have attained unto the unity 
of the faith and of the Son of God, wherein there will be 

34 
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neither Greek nor Jew, circumcision nor uncircumcision, bar- 
barian, Scythian, bond nor free, but all and in all Christ. 

These will be the latter days of glory. Outward civil author- 
ity and inward spiritual grace will be one power; and the indi- 
vidual, because in perfect harmony therewith, will be truly free. 
The book of nature will be identical with the book of revela- 
tion. The spirit of love will pervade every heart; every mind 
will possess the key to all mysteries and to all knowledge. 
The race will enjoy the truth in its goodness and beauty in 
all relations, from the mineral up to the Creator, will be fully 
conscious of its high position in the universe—in a word, will 
be able to know the world, know itself, know its God—and 
all, because beginning as a babe and then becoming a man, 
it has all along been true to the great principles—the old 
and the new. 


Art, III.—THE SACRAMENTAL THEORY OF THE 
HEIDELBERG CATECHISM. 


BY THE REV. E. V. GERHART, D.D. 


Tue Heidelberg Catechism devotes in all eighteen questions 
to the subject of the Holy Sacraments. The first fowr (Ques. 
65-68) discuss the general nature of the Sacraments. Then 
the Catechism proceeds to particulars. It considers Holy Bap- 
tism ‘in siz Questions (69-74), the Holy Supper in siz (75-89), 
and the necessary qualifications of communicants in two (81 
and 82). 

The fact that nearly one seventh of the entire Confession is 
occupied with this one subject indicates the importance which 
the authors of the work, as well as all sections of the Reformed 
Church of the sixteenth century, attached to the nature and 
observance of Holy Baptism and the Holy Supper. The promi- 
nence of the Sacraments becomes still more significant when 
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compared with the notable fact that the fundamental doctrine 
of modern Calvinism, namely, the eternal and immutable decree 
of election unto salvation and of reprobation unto damnation, 
which is central in the articles of the Synod of Dort and in the 
Confession of the Westminster Assembly, is nowhere named, 
much less formally considered and affirmed. 

The sacramental theory of the Heidelberg Catechism, to be 
rightly apprehended, must be studied in its relation to the lead- 
ing issues of the sixteenth century. The history of three hun- 
dred years, embracing as it does not only great civil and social 
convulsions, but the most profound revolutions in theology and 
philosophy, has brought new questions into prominence to 
which, in the nature of the case, the Catechism can have no 
direct reference. Examined from the stand-point of theolo- 
gical problems in the form in which they are now prevailing, 
and in the light of the present religious habit of thought and 
sentiment, its language must convey an uncertain and pervert- 
ed sense—a sense that contravenes the faith and spirit of the 
Catechism. The primary law of exegesis here is the same as 
that which must govern a valid exposition of the New Testament. 

Two opposite errors respecting the Lord’s Supper confronted 
the Reformed Church: the one belonging to the sphere of faith, . 
the other the sphere of unbelief,—the Roman doctrine of tran- 
substantiation and the Socinian doctrine of commemuration, 
with all the perversions and abuses that grew out of these an- 
tagonistic theories. Towards neither one did the Reformed 
faith occupy a purely negative attitude. A pure and thorough 
denial of the Roman conception of communion and of the So- 


cinian conception of commemoration would, for the Reformed 


Church, have involved a serious violation of the objective truth. 
The pressing necessity of the time was not simply to deny on 
either side, but to affirm, to affirm the important truth under- 
lying the Roman position, and the Socinian or rationalistic ne- 
gation, and to affirm in such way as to hold the truth of both 
in union with an elimination of all their errors and perversions. 
Whether the solution of the difficult problem as reached in the 
Heidelberg Catechism was entirely successful, or whether the 
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solution can stand as satisfactory and final for all subsequent 
periods in Reformed Theology, we need not now affirm, nor 
need we inquire; for we are dealing with an historical, not with 
a critical, question. We have to do with the question: What 
is the sacramental theory of the Heidelberg Catechism? not 
with that other one: Is its sacramental conception a perfect 
formulation of the nature of the Sacraments ? 

That the bread and wine of the Holy Supper are by the act 
of consecration transmuted into the true body and blood, soul 
and divinity of Jesus Christ; that Christ is continually offered 
by the priest on the altar in the unbloody sacrifice of the mass, 
that this unbloody sacrifice in and by itself confers a spiritual 
benefit upon the members of the Church apart from their per- 
sonal fitness to communicate; that the virtue of the mass avails 
for the release of the dead who are enduring the horrors of 
purgatory; that the host is to be adored by the faithful, and the 
cup to be withheld from the laity ;—these and other affiliated 
errors were denied and rejected. But the important truth 
which animates these errors was not denied. That the sacraments 
are in reality divinely instituted means of grace; that the divine- 
human Christ Himself is present in the Holy Supper, and with 
_ His crucified body and shed blood feeds and nourishes the 
believer unto everlasting life; that the saving virtue of the 
Sacrament is objective, or in the sacramental transaction itself, 
and does not depend on the personal character of the celebrant 
or communicant, however necessary faith may be to the appro- 
priation and realization of the virtue of the Sacrament; that the 
personal benefit received by faith in the Holy Communion is not 
confined to the moment of participation, but extends through 
the subsequent history of the believer even unto the resurrection 
from the dead ; these truths, taught under various modifications 
of form by the church in every age, were held firmly and affirmed 
with emphasis. 

On the other side, however, there is also both error and truth. 
That the sacraments are merely symbolical representations of 
the redeeming work of Christ; that the observance of them by 
the Church is only a significant commemoration of historical 
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facts, tending to keep these facts fresh in the minds of men; and 
that the spiritual benefit derived from the Sacraments depends 
altogether on the faith, contemplation, devotion and godly living 
of the subject; these rationalistic errors were by necessary 
consequence also denied and rejected; but not denied and 
rejected summarily. As on the side of Reman error, so here, 
the truth of the symbolical view which rationalistic thinking 
falsifies, was not ignored, but sacredly maintained. That the 
sacraments are a symbolical transaction, not the original his- 
torical fact itself re-enacted and repeated by the Church; 
that the subject is and must be active in the proper observance 
of the sacraments; that the Holy Supper does exhibit and 
represent the sufferings and death of our Lord; and that faith, 
devotion and holy obedience are requisite in order that the grace 
of the sacraments may issue in complete salvation and glorifica- 
tion ;—these are truths. involved in the symbolical theory that 
demanded due recognition, no less than the idea of objective 
efficacy and communion, which characterizes the dogma of the 
Roman Church. 

Relatively to the Roman Church the issue pertained chiefly 
to the Eucharist. As regards Baptism, there was indeed a 
doctrinal difference; but the difference was not essential, as it 
pertained not so much to the nature and necessity as to the 
administration of this Sacrament. Hagenbach classifies Baptism 
with the Trinity, the Person of Christ, the Atonement, and 
others, under the general head of ‘‘ doctrines in which Protest- 
ants and Roman Catholics more or less agreed.”’ He says: 
“Among the doctrines in which Roman Catholics and Protest- 
ants preserved a certain agreement, in opposition to the minor 
religious sects, was that concerning Baptism. For though the 
baptismal formula was different with Roman Catholics, Luther- 
ans and Calvinists; though differences of opinion obtained 
respecting the efficacy of Baptism, as regards original sin; and 
the fate of those children who die unbaptized, and as to the 
capacity of faith in the baptized and the degree of grace conferred 
in the rite; yet Protestants and Catholics entertain essentially 
the same view of the nature of Baptism, asserting: 1. Its 
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general necessity, in opposition to the Quakers. 2. Its sacra- 
mental character, in opposition to the Socinians; and chiefly, 
3. The necessity of infant baptism, in opposition to the Ana- 
baptists. And lastly, the Roman Catholics, in accordance 
with their view of the baptism of heretics, were compelled to 
acknowledge the validity of Protestant Baptism, while on the 
other hand, the Protestants always regarded Roman Baptism 
as a Christian ordinance, and never thought of re-baptizing 
those who were converted to their own faith.”’ In confirmation 
of this view, he quotes the following from the eminent Protest- 
ant Theologian, Marheineke: ‘ Of all the Sacraments, that of 
Baptism is the one respecting which Roman Catholics could 
always unite most easily with the Protestants, and would have 
had the least reason for framing particular canons, in order 
to keep up any difference in respect to points of secondary 
importance ;”’ and then adds: “* The reformers also declare, that 
of all the Sacraments, that of Baptism was least corrupted, 
and that this ordinance had more than any other been preserved 
from the addition of heterogeneous elements.”’* 

Relatively to the Socinians, Anabaptists, and all the fanat- 
icai sects of the period, the issue pertained to both Sacraments, 
inasmuch as this entire left wing of Protestantism occupied a 
purely negative attitude, denying the proper sacramental charac- 
ter of Baptism and the Eucharist, and thus resolving the Sacra- 
ments into external symbols and empty ceremonies. In opposi- 
tion to all forms of fanaticism and rationalistic unbelief, the 
Reformers stood on the basis of the old Catholic idea respecting 
sacramental grace, and asserted both the necessity and the 
objective efficacy of Baptism and the Eucharist. 

Confronted by these two forms of error, both of which were 
perversions of important truth, the Heidelberg Professors who 
were appointed to frame a mediational confession, felt that the 
epoch demanded and their commission required, that they form- 
ulate the old faith respecting the Sacraments as taught in the 


* History of Doctrines, by Dr. K. R. Hagenbach, Professor of Theology in the Uni- 
versity of Basle.—Vol. II. p. 364. 
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New Testament and held by the primitive church, so as to affirm 
the truth underlying both the Roman and the Socinian theories, 
and at the same time exclude the false principles and all the 
heterogeneous elements which these theories involved. On the 


one hand, they had to affirm the reality, necessity and efficacy 
of sacramental grace, and yet avoid the theory of transubstan- 
tiation, of opus operatum efficacy for the living and the dead, as 
well as all the doctrinal consequences flowing from the Roman 
dogma. On the other, they had to maintain the proper symbol- 
ical and commemorative character belonging to the sacramental 
transaction, and yet give no countenance to the negativeness 
and empty formalism of the entire left wing of the Reformation 
movement. 

As regards the Lutheran dogma, the attitude of the Catechism 
was to be different. Occasioned by the transition of the Pala- 
tinate from the Lutheran to the Reformed Confession, and de- 
signed to be a mediation between opposing interests, or a union 
of the Calvinian and the Melancthonian theological tendencies, 
the antithesis to Lutheranism was subordinate to the main issues, 
and pertains to the most pronounced form of the Lutheran 
dogma, as subsequently developed in the Form of Concord. 

Although the Reformed view of the Holy Supper is specifi- 
cally different from that of the Lutheran, yet in their negative 
relation to the Roman and Socinian theories they are one, being 
but two modes of solving the same difficult problem, the one 
having less affinity for the theory of transubstantiation, the other 
less affinity for the symbolical view. 

In the light of these historical relations must we study the 
sacramental theory of the Heidelberg Catechism, in order to 
unfold the proper import of its teaching, and determine the 
bearing of the Reformed doctrine upon the various forms of 
unbelief of the present day. 

To develop the idea of the Catechism fully, it would be neces- 
sary to consider the eighteen questions which are devoted to the 
subject. As this would require more space and time than we 
have at command, we will confine ourselves to an exposition of 
the first four questions, which deal with the general nature 
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of the Sacraments. Of this general idea the conception of the 
Holy Supper is regulative rather than that of Holy Baptism. 


Sixty-Fifth Question. 

Since then we are made partakers of Christ, and all His 
benefits, by faith only, whence comes this faith ? 

The Holy Ghost works it in our hearts by the preaching of 
the Gospel, and confirms it by the use of the Sacraments. 

From the doctrine of justification by faith,the Catechism passes 
to the sacraments. Ques.. 65 forms the transition from the one 
to the other, but is not designed to teach directly the nature of 
either one. It assumes what has already been taught concern- 
ing faith, and postulates what is hereafter to be unfolded con- 
cerning the sacraments. In the light of this transition and 
connection, the question and answer are to be interpreted. 

We are justified not by works but alone by faith in Jesus 
Christ. Whence comes this faith? How is it begotten? And 
how strengthened and sustained ? 

The question distinguishes between Christ and the benefits of 
Christ. “Since then we are made partakers of Christ and all 
His benefits.” Emphasising the distinction, it at the same time 
holds the two in their true relation, agreeably to a ruling 
principle of the Catechism. We are made partakers of Christ,and 
thereby of His benefits also. The first is primary and funda- 
mental, and thus in order to the second. Not the reverse. We 
cannot partake of His benefits unless we partake of Himself. 

Participation in Christ is by faith and by ‘faith only.” 
Faith is emphatic not in opposition to the sacraments, as if 
faith itself were all sufficient, and the sacraments in consequence 
not essential, but in opposition to works ; not to works however 
as the fruit of living faith, but to works as the ground of justifica- 
tion, or as a means of salvation. Good works are a part of the 
Christian life, and just as necessary in their place as faith 
(Ques. 86 and 87); but not in the sense of the Roman Church. 

Whence comes this personal faith which we exercise in Christ, 
the faith by which we are righteous before God, the true faith 
that must issue in good works ? 
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The Catechism does not inquire into the way and manner in 
which religious faith in general is awakened ; how, for example. 
the heathen and the unbaptized in Christian countries are led 
to believe in Christ. But the question is specific. It inquires 
concerning this faith, or into the way in which the faith of the 
baptized members of the Church is generated, assuming that the 
Catechumen, agreeably to the whole tenor of the Catechism, and 
the immediate context, is a child of the Church, and not a child of 
the world. The question implies that whilst Baptism engrafts 
the subject into the Church and thus creates a spiritual capacity 
for saving faith, this engrafting is nevertheless by itself in- 
sufficient. It does not issue in salvation unless the subject 
improves the grace of Baptism by believing in Christ, which is 
a personal act of his own. He may or may not believe. He 
may be baptized, and yet not attain to actual deliverance from 
sin, according as he does or does not surrender himself in faith 
and obedience to Christ. It is now concerning this faith, 
specifically, that the Catechism inquires—Whence does it come? 

‘*The Holy Ghost works it in our hearts by the preaching of 
the holy Gospel.”” The Catechism ascribes personal faith to 
the Holy Ghost; not directly to the Scriptures, not to preach- 
ing, nor to the sacraments; but to the Spirit. Spirit does not 
denote the Spirit of God who works in nature and providence, 
nor the Spirit as He wrought in the Jewish communion ; but 
the Spirit of God in Christ, or more directly, the Spirit of Christ 
as Head of His Church, by whom the Father governs all things. 
(Ques. 50.) The gift of faith as well as all heavenly gifts, Christ 
our Head sheds forth in us His members by His Holy Spirit ; 
the communication and abiding presence of His Spirit being the 
benefit which we receive from the glory of our Head sitting at 
the right hand of God (Ques. 51). Compare Ques. 53, where 
it is said that the Holy Ghost is given to make me by a true 
faith partaker of Christ and all His benefits. The Spirit pro- 
ceeding from Christ so operates in us that faith in Him, as the 
true and only Saviour, is begotten. 

But the Spirit of Christ does not operate abstractly or apart 
from suitable agencies ; that is, agencies that answer on the one 
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side to the economy of grace, and on the other to the constitu- 
tion of man. These are not the common events of Providence, 
such as health and sickness, war, famine, pestilence, and the 
like; neither science, literature, philosophy; nor the arts of 
civilization and social culture; for they all belong to the order 
of this world, and possess no fitness either to be the organ of 
the Spirit or to quicken the spiritual capacities of our fallen 
nature. Ignoring all these human resources, the Catechism 
knows of only one agency which is adapted to the quickening 
of faith in our hearts by the Spirit, and that is the preaching of 
the holy Gospel. The Spirit works faith not by the Gospel, but 
by the preaching of the Gospel. But the two are intimately con- 
nected. The idea of preaching depends on the idea of the Gospel. 

What the Gospel is according to the Catechism we are taught 
in*Ques. 19. The Gospel is not the written or spoken word, 
but a concrete economy of grace, symbolized in the old dispensa- 
tion and fulfilled in the new, or foreshadowed in symbols, and 
realized in the incarnate Son of God—lIleb.i. 1, 2. This 
supernatural revelation centering in the person and life of Jesus 
Christ, is the object of faith, and according to Ques. 22 is taught 
in sum in the articles of the Apostles’ Creed. 

Preaching is the proclamation and teaching of this objective 
truth by men, men living in Christ and called of God to be the 
ambassadors of Christ in the world. The objective truth and 
preaching, though distinct, are yet in one respect the same. 
The latter is the living utterance of the former, and is filled out 
with its mysterious and heavenly power. Truth and word, life 
and word, go together; neither one is real and actual without 
the other. The life without the word, or the objective mystery 
of revealed truth without utterance, does not complete itself. 
It does not get access to the consciousness of men. The word 
without the life, or the word not filled out with the living truth, 
is dead, an empty sound, a tinkling cymbal. Says St. Paul: 
“‘ The letter killeth, but the Spirit giveth life; ’’ 2 Cor. iii. 6. 
“Tt is the Spirit that quickeneth; the flesh profiteth nothing ; 
the words that [speak unto you, they are spirit and they are 
are life;’’ John vi. 63. 
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Thus viewing preaching in its internal connection with the 
Gospel or the substantive truth, we see that it is not an instru- 
ment or an external mechanical agency, but the necessary 
medium or organ by which the Gospel apprehends and addresses 
man, a free and intelligent being. Whilst the Spirit alone is 
the author of faith, the preaching of the Gospel, being the organ 
of His quickening activity, is the necessary condition on which 
the effectual working of the Holy Ghost in our hearts depends. 

The word heart is significant. The Catechism predicates 
faith, not of the understanding, not of the will, nor of feeling, 
but of Me. Faith is a life act; it is lodged in the center of our 
personal existence, and, active from within, pervades-and controls 
all the powers of human life. This profound depth of our being 
the Spirit alone can penetrate, and no organ but that which He 
Himself creates and animates is adequate to His mysterious 
working. As the preaching of the Gospel apart from the 
sacraments is the only organ of the teaching of the Spirit, so 
it is also an effectual organ. Lively preaching never fails of 
its end. Men in general, as well as the baptized in particular, 
are so wrought upon supernaturally that they must believe in 
Christ, or wilfully reject Him. For the Gospel of Christ is the 
power of God. (Rom. i. 16.) A savor of life unto life, or of 
death unto death (2 Cor. ii. 16); and they who preach the 
Gospel are unto God a sweet savor of Christ, in them that are 
saved, and in them that perish. 

The personal faith in Christ which the Holy Ghost works in 
our hearts by the preaching of the Gospel He also confirms. 
“He confirms it by the use of the holy sacraments.” The 
confirming of faith is predicated of the Spirit. The Spirit works 
faith; and the Spirit confirms faith in our hearts. 

The answer consists of two parallel clauses which predicate 
two forms of the internal working of the Spirit; and in each 
case His working is not unmediated, but mediated. He is active 
under both forms through corresponding agencies or means ; the 
one being the Word, the other the Sacraments. As He quickens 
faith in us by means of the preaching of the Gospel, so does He 
also by means of the sacraments confirm the faith which He has 
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quickened ; implying that He does not work faith by means of 
the sacraments, nor confirm it by means of the preaching of the 
Gospel. Interpreting the language in the sense of the Cate- 
chism, the phrase He works faith, expresses a form of the energy 
of the Spirit, which He puts forth through the Word ; whilst the 
phrase, He confirms faith, expresses another form of the energy 
of the Spirit, which He puts forth through the sacraments, the 
one being originative, the other complemental and perfecting. 
The preaching of the Gospel and the use of the Holy Sacra- 
ments are thus two distinct means or organs, through which the 
Spirit carries forward in us, the members of Christ, the work of 
grace unto Eternal Salvation. Neither one can take the place 
of the other, but both are equally necessary. 

The assertion that the Spirit confirms faith has a two-fold 
significance according to the two-fold relation which faith in- 
volves. Faith is related to its object, Christ, the only mediator, 
and to its subject, the believer himself. On the one side the 
relation may be expressed thus: Is Christ, God and Man in 
one, the true Saviour of sinners? Is His Sacrifice on the cross 
a complete propitiation for Sin? Has He overcome death indeed, 
and is He, who is bone of my bones, and flesh of my flesh, now 
glorified at the right hand of God? Does He make me a par- 
taker of Himself in His death and resurrection? These glorious 
facts the Spirit teaches through the Word, and He confirms them 
through the Sacraments—the Sacraments being a living, per- 
petual witness of the Spirit to the objective truth. In this 
respect the energy of the Spirit in confirming faith through the 
use of the sacraments is objective. 

The other side, the relation of faith to the subject,-may be 
expressed thus: Do I turn away from myself, from all my own 
works, and put my trust alone in this all-sufficient Saviour ? 
Do I appropriate Him with all His benefits? Am I living in 
Him, and growing in communion and fellowship with Him? 
Such surrender and repose of myself in Him the Spirit has 
awakened in me through the word, and now strengthens and 
develops by the sacraments ; the sacraments being the means of 
grace through which the Spirit continually increases and per- 
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fects my personal trust in Christ, and nourishes my communion 
with Him, unto eternal life. In this respect the energy of the 
Spirit in confirming my faith through the sacraments is sub- 
jective. 

The Spirit confirming my faith thus objectively and subject- 
ively, not by the sacraments, but by the use (gebrauch) of the 
sacraments; implying that He does not operate through the 
sacraments as objects, external to myself, but through the obser- 
vance of them. The sacraments are to be administered, and I 
must use them. Considered either as a doctrine or as the in- 
stitution and ordinance of God, they are not the medium through 
which the Spirit confirms my faith. He confirms my faith in 
and through the actual transaction. The phraseology indicates 
the conception of the Reformed in distinction from that of the 
Roman Church, the conception which is definitely asserted in 
the subsequent*questions and answers. 

The plural form, holy Sacraments, is not to be construed 
rigidly. As before stated, this expression, like the entire answer, 
is to be interpreted in the light of its position and general pur- 
pose. It is intermediate between the doctrine of justification 
and the doctrine of the Sacraments. Supplementing the one, 
it is designed to prepare the way for and introduce the other. 
Were the answer not such a transition, and did the Catechism 
intend that this final form of expression should be construed 
rigidly, we would have the singular instead of the plural. 
Then the formula would be: and confirms it by the use of the 
holy Sacrament of the Lord’s Supper. For there can be no 
room for doubt as to the class of Catechumens whom the Cate- 
chism contemplates. They are the baptized children of the 
Church. 

The entire answer means to teach the two-fold work of the 
Spirit in regard to faith. As it does not teach what the Gospel 
is, but assumes what was before taught concerning its nature ; 
so neither does it teach what the sacraments are, but, preparing 
the way for their consideration, it supposes the following ques- 
tion, which takes up and unfolds their nature and efficacy. 
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Sizxty-Sixth Question. 


What are the Sacraments ? 

The Sacraments are visible, holy signs and seals, appointed 
of God for this end, that by the use thereof, He may the more 
fully declare and seal to us the promise of the Gospel; namely : 
that He grants us out of free grace the forgiveness of sins and 
everlasting life, for the sake of the one sacrifice of Christ 
accomplished on the cross. 


Sacrament, from the Latin Sacramentum, is a Thevlogical 
term that came into general use during the history of the middle 
ages, and is derived from the Latin Vulgate, where sacramentum 
occurs as the translation of svaryzocov. The word is not found 
in our English version, but in place of it we have mystery, the 
translators having simply Anglicised the original. The Reform- 
ers, adopting the term that was in general use, it thus passed 
over from the scholasticism of the Roman Church into Protest- 
ant Theology. 

In the New Testament there is no common term applied to 
Baptism and the Lord’s Supper, the word mystery never occur- 
ring directly as a designation of either one. The writers always 
speak of both in direct and specific language. But we do not 
wish to intimate that New Testament usage does not fully 
warrant us in speaking of Baptism and the Lord’s Supper as 
mysteries or sacraments. 

The answer expresses the general conception of a Sacrament 
as held by the Reformed Church in the sixteenth century. The 
conception as here given is fundamental. It underlies and rules 
what the Catechism teaches respecting Baptism and the Lord's 
Supper, and draws a broad line of demarcation between the 
doctrine of the Protestant and that of the Roman Church. 

In reply to the question—What are the Sacraments, the 
Catechism says: ‘The Sacraments are visible, holy signs and 
seals appointed of God for this end, that by the use thereof He 
may the more fully declare and seal to us the promise of the 
Gospel.” 

Sacraments are signs and seals. As signs, they signify and 
symbolize the grace of God and the presence of this grace. 
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The German is not zeichen, but wahr-zeichen; not simply 
arbitrary signs of an absent something with which they hold no 
internal connection, but tokens or truth-signs ; for that which 
signifies is so closely related to the thing signified, that the 
former becomes the warrant or guaranty of the presence of the 
latter. On this point there was no division of sentiment among 
the Reformed Theologians of the sixteenth century. They are 
unanimous in denying the Socinian theory, that the Sacraments 
are empty signs, merely symbolizing grace that is not connected 
with the sacramental transaction. 

As seals, the Sacraments realize the grace which they repre- 
sent, or assure us that the grace which is signified is really pre- 
sent and active in the sacramental transaction. The full con- 
ception is expressed by sign and seal ; not partly by sign and part- 
ly by seal, as if each one expressed a separate conception, but by 
sign and seal as denoting different aspects or forms of one idea. 

The signs and seals are visible. Being outward and natural, 
they confront the senses, and they are holy ; because appointed 
of God, they are set apart from a common and natural to a 
sacred and spiritual use. The natural is consecrated ; and thus 
related by the Spirit to that which is supernatural and Divine; 
the conception of a Sacrament comprehending two things: the 
visible and the invisible, the natural and supernatural, the earth- 
ly and the heavenly. Either one separately conceived, the 
natural disconnected from the supernatural, or the supernatural 
disconnected from the natural, is not the Sacrament. It is the 
connection of these two factors by the appointment of God that 
constitutes the sign and seal. 

The Reformers adopted the well-known saying of Augustine: 
‘“‘verbum accedit ad elementum, et sacramentum fit.” The word 
comes to, or is joined to the natural element, and the sacrament 
comes to be. This word the Catechism expresses by promise. The 
word of God or the promise is not the sacrament, as little as the 
natural element, but the word in conjunction with the natural 
element. 

In applying the term sign to the sacrament, the Catechism 
follows a theological usage that came into vogue since the time 
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of Augustine and Tertullian. But it is worthy of observation 
that the writers of the New Testament never use the word. 
Neither Baptism nor the Lord’s Supper is anywhere called a 
sign. St. Paul speaks of circumcision as a sign,—‘‘ and he 
received the sign of circumcision;’’ Rom. iv. 11; but he no- 
where speaks of Baptism asa sign. He, as well as all the 
other writers, refer in every case to Baptism in the use of some 
direct, concrete and specific term, that comprehends the factors 
of the sacrament in their unity. 

But the conception of sign and seal does not exhaust the 
nature of sacraments. The scriptural idea includes the end for 
which they are appointed, or a relation to their purpose, that 
is, to the subjects in whom the Spirit operates through them. 
The end is two-fold: to declare and seal to us the promise of the 
Gospel. By the use of the sacraments God declares the promise, 
and He seals the promise to us. 

God declares the promise by a real, visible transaction in 
which we participate. The sacraments possess an element in 
common with the word. Through them God teaches us. The 
German is uns zu verstehen gebe; He gives us to understand. 
God sets before us the promise in a real transaction, so that we 
may the more readily apprehend its nature and fullness in rela- 
tion to ourselves. He does not teach us by means of external 
symbols, but through a transaction wherein He and we are both 
active; He imparting, and we by faith receiving the grace which 
He imparts. 

Hence the teaching activity involves the sealing activity of 
God. God seals to us the promise which He declares to us 
through the sacraments. The sacraments themselves do not seal, 
but God seals through the sacraments. To seal is not only to 
certify the promise to us, but also to make it truly ours, or to 
put us really in possession of the promise. 

The word seal is to be taken in the Christian, not in the Jew- 
ish sense; in the sense of the New Testament, not in that of the 
Old. Judaism and Christianity differ in kind, not only in 
degree ; the one being the type and the other the substance of 
salvation. Sacraments, in point of character and virtue, corres- 
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pond to the nature of the economy to which they belong. The 
Mosaic economy being preparatory and typical, Circumcision and 
the Passover are typical also. The Sacraments of Judaism 
cannot possess a character higher than Judaism. The Christian 
economy being not preparatory but final, not typical but sub- 
stantive, Baptism and the Lord’s Supper must correspond to the 
positive character of Christianity. Their essential nature is not 
the symbolical, but the true and substantial. They cannot 
possess a character lower, or less real and less positive, than the 
Christian economy does to which they belong. 

The sacraments of the two economies are indeed analogous. 
Baptism and the Lord’s Supper sustain the same relation to 
Christianity that Circumcision and the Passover sustain to Juda- 
ism ; but for this reason Jewish Sacraments do not become the 
standard of Christian Sacraments. Ruther the opposite. The 
Sacraments of Christianity enable us to understand the Sacra- 
ments of Judaism. The proper standard by which we are to 
judge of Christian Sacraments is Christianity itself in opposi- 
tion to Judaism; just as the proper standard of Jewish Sacra- 
ments is Judaism in distinction from Christianity. 

If therefore on the alleged authority of St. Paul, Rom. iv. 11, 
we alopt the term sign and seal which he applies to cireumci- 
sion, we must give them a Christian meaning. As St. Paul 
draws a broad line of distinction between the law and the Gospel, 
setting the latter directly in opposition to the former; as he 
distinguishes with equal clearness between Baptism and Circum- 
cision, nowhere calling Baptism a sign, but always affirming this 
sacrament to be a positive means of grace, the washing of re- 
generation and the washing away of sins; and as it is circumcision, 
the shadowy ceremony of a transient and superseded economy, 
that he calls a seal of the righteousness which Abraham had, 
being uncircumcised ;—we must, in applying these terms to 
3aptism and the Lord's Supper, in order to be consistent, fill 
them out with a sense answering to the positive substance of these 
Christian Sacraments as taught by St. Paul. The seal of cir- 
cumcision was not in order to the faith of Abraham, but his faith 
was antecedent to the rite, which was added from without as an 
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external certification and acceptance of his faith. But as Bap- 
tism and the Lord’s Supper differ as widely from Circumcision 
and the Passover as the Gospel differs from the Law, St. Paul, 
as wel! as the other writers of the New Testament, never apply 
the term seal in the Jewish sense to the Christian Sacraments. 

Let us examine the term as used in the New Testament in its 
direct relation to the economy of grace. St. Paul says, evidently 
referring to Baptism: ‘In whom also, after that ye believed, 
ye were sealed with that Holy Spirit of promise.” Eph. i. 13. 
Sealing is predicated of the Holy Spirit. The words in whom 
relate to Christ. The Ephesian believers were sealed in Christ 
with the Holy Spirit. Again he says: ‘Grieve not the Holy 
Spirit of God whereby ye are sealed unto the day of Redemp- 
tion;’’ Eph. iv. 30. Here as before the sealing is by the Holy 
Spirit of God. The washing of regeneration was the sealing act 
of the Holy Ghost. The same use of the word occurs in his 
Epistles to the Corinthians: ‘* Who hath also sealed us, and 
given the earnest of the Spirit in our hearts;” 2 Cor. i. 22, 
Who relates to God. Sealing is predicated not of man, not of 
any external symbol or human transaction, but immediately of 
God. God hath sealed us, says the Apostle. Predicated of 
God, sealing affirms a saving act of Divine Grace. In another 
place St. Paul calls the Corinthians the seal of his apostleship. 
«The seal of mine apostleship are ye in the Lord;” 1 Cor. ix. 2. 
The Corinthian Christians were the living product and authen- 
tication of his apostolic office; and in this sense the seal ; for 
they were the positive realization of the grace which he pro- 
claimed and dispensed. Our Saviour also uses the word in 
regard to Himself,—*: For Him hath God the Father sealed ;” 
John vi. 27. The reference is to His Baptism. God sealed 
His Son by the direct communication of the Holy Ghost, sym- 
bolizing the communication by the descent of the Dove. 

In these and other passages the word seal expre-ses not an 
external ceremony, not something merely symbolical, but the 
veritable communication of the Holy Ghost, or a communication 
of the substance of grace by the Spirit. Sealing is the myste- 
rious Divine transaction by which the subject, receiving the 
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Spirit, is lifted out of the natural order and put in direct com- 
munion with God. 

Observe that conformably to the usage of St. Paul the Cate- 
chisw predicates sealing efficacy, not of the sacrameuts separate- 
ly considered, but of the Holy Ghost. As in Answer 65, it is 
the Holy Ghost that confirms our faith by the use of the holy 
Sacraments, so here it is God that seals to us the promise of the 
Gospel. The Sacraments are seals not as external certifications 
of Divine Grace otherwise bestowed, but because they are the 
medium of God’s sealing efficacy, or the organs through which 
God Himself puts us in possession of the truth and virtue of 
the Gospel. This remarkable conformity of the Catechism to 
the usage of St. Paul and St. John in affirming sealing efficacy 
exclusively of God, we cannot overlook without perverting or 
mistaking the general conception of a Sacrament as given in 
the answer before us. 

But the Reformed conception of the sacraments as thus pre- 
sented, is not yet complete. There is another element on 
which special stress is laid. The sealing act of God involves 
a participation on the part of the subject. Seals are appointed 
of God, that by the use thereof He may declare and seal to us 
the promise of the Gospel. A sacrament is not a mystery 
externally objective to us, constituted complete, and whole in 
our presence, and without our personal activity. It is not the 
water in the font. There is no baptism without a washing 
with water in the name of the Father, Son and Holy Gho-t. 
Nor is it the consecrated bread and wine on the altar. There 
is no Lord’s Supper without an eating, and drinking of the 
body and blood of Christ. A sacrament is a mystical transac- 
tion that includes not only the officiating minister of Christ 
and visible, natural elements with which are conjoined invisi- 


ble supernatural grace, but more than this, it includes also 
the individual believer or believers, who receive the Grace that 
Gol dispenses. There are two parties to the transaction by 
Divine appointment, both of whom are essential. As there is 1.0 


sacrament without the objective presence and saving virtue of 
Grace, so there is no sacrament without a subject receiving the 
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Grace. The mystery isa communion. Christ is active, and 
we are active. He communicates Himself with all His bene- 
fits, and we receive Him with all His benefits. This mystical 
transaction constitutes the sacrament. 

The expression by the use thereof is therefore emphatic. It 
affirms what is peculiar to the Reformation conception of a 
sacrament, both Lutheran and Reformed, in opposition to the 
Roman theory, which, overlooking the subjective side, makes the 
sacrament, particularly the Holy Eucharist, an outward object, 
that, without a participating act of the people, is by itself the 
whole mystery, as such working its legitimate effect and challeng- 
ing confidence, reverence and adoration. Breaking away from 
the onesidedness of the Roman theory, with all its consequent 
abuses, and returning to the explicit teaching of God’s word, 
the Reformers recognizing the subjective as no less essential 
than the objective, assert positively the necessity of the partici- 
pation and communion of believers, and thus reproduce the 
Scriptural idea in its wholeness. 

The objective virtue of the sacramental transaction is dif- 
ferent from that of the preached word. The Catechism says, 
“That by the use thereof, He may the more fully declare and 
seal to us.”” The German is: desto besser: literally, that He 
may the better declare and seal. The preaching of the Gospel, 
and the use of the sacraments are not equivalent means of 
Grace. God effects through the sacraments, not merely what 
He does through the word; not that only, and no more. These 
are not different forms of the same efficacious act of the Spirit; 
but He communicates Grace through the one as He does not 
through the other. They are different means. The difference 
lies in the clause ‘‘ the more fully.” These words, it is true, 
express a difference in degree, rather than a difference in kind; 
for the substance of Grace imparted by the Spirit, namely, 
Christ and all His benefits, is the same necessarily in both ; 
but God communicates to us, by the use of the sacraments, that 
which without observing them we cannot receive. 

The qualifying clause is to be construed both with declare 
and seal. By the use of the sacraments, He declares more 
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fully the truth which by the word He teaches. Contemplating 
the sacraments merely under the aspect of teaching, they 
possess superior efficacy to the word. But the force of the dif- 
ference is expressed particularly by the word seal; for the 
sealing efficacy of the Spirit is wrought in us, not through 
preaching, but by the use of the sacraments, and by them ex- 
clusively. The Catechism thus makes the sacraments, as dis- 
tinguished from the preaching of the Gospel, an essential 
means of Grace; means that do not stand on the same level, 
but through which a higher work than that of the Word, is ac- 
complished in us by the power of the Spirit. 

Thus far we have unavoidably been assuming the true im- 
port of the expression: promise of the Gospel. A superficial 
glance might lead us to think that ‘‘the promise’’ expresses 
something that is yet future, something not yet accomplished, 
but to be accomplished hereafter. This is the Jewish or Old 
Testament sense of the word. The promise fixed the eye of 
faith, not on a present possession, but on a future fact, and 
postulated a fulfillment in the ages to come. Ona closer ex. 
amination, however, we find that the Catechism uses the word 
in no such Jewish sense. The word is used here as in answer 
22. It denotes the substance or truth of the Gospel, which 
was proclaimed by the Patriarchs and Prophets, and fore- 
shadowed by the ceremonies of the Mosaic economy, but is 
now fulfilled by the incarnate Son of God, in whom the true 
and full salvation is really brought nigh, and freely conferred 
upon us; the sacraments being the appointed means by which 
the Spirit seals to us this full Salvation, accomplished in our 
blessed Redeemer. God seals to us, not a shadow, but a sub- 
stantial reality ; not a word, which He pledges Himself to ful- 
fill, but the living Word, the Word fulfilled once for all in His 
Son. 

Why, then, it may be asked, does the Catechism adopt a term 
that we are liable to misunderstand? The answer is found in its 
historical position, relative to the Roman Church. The phrase- 
ology expresses the unconditional certainty of the full Salva- 
tion of Christ, actually accomplished for us, a Salvation that 
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God freely confers by His Spirit, and we sinners receive 
through faith without any merit of our own; and stands op- 
posed to the Roman notion, that a participation in the Salvation 
of Christ depends on what we are, or on the worthiness which 
we acquire by the performance of self-imposed works. Our 
personal Salvation, according to the Roman theory, is uncer- 
tain; for it always remains a matter of question and doubt 
whether our worthiness is of such kind and degree that the 
Salvation of Christ will eventually be bestowed upon us. In 
opposition to the notion that thus interposes the barrier of a 
human condition between the Salvation accomplished by Christ, 
and the communication of His Salvation to the sinner, the 
Cutechism asserts the promise, or the undoubted word of God, 
that He out of free Grace grants us the forgiveness of sins 
and everlasting life. 

That this is the meaning of promise is evident not only from 
Questions 21 and 22, as well as from the whole tenor of the 
Catechism, but particularly from the exposition of “the 


promise ’’ as given in our answer: namely, that “ He grants 
us out of free Grace the forgiveness of sins and everlasting 
life, for the sake of the one sacrifice of Christ, accomplished 


” 


on the Cross.” The general conception of a sacrament is 
complete as given in the first half of the answer. The latter 
part does not supply any additional attribute or element, as if 
the preceding formula were deficient, but stands in apposition 
to the promise of the Gospel, and derives its importance from 
this, that it develops and sets forth the nature of the promise 
or the meaning which the term conveys. 

God grants us the forgiveness of sins and everlasting life; 
that is, the fullness of Christ under its negative and positive 
aspect. All that we need for our deliverance from sin, and all 
we need for the perfection of our being in Glory, God com- 
municates by the use of the sacraments. God grants. He 
does not impute to us salvation, or merely in thought set 
salvation to our account, but He bestows it in reality. He 
grants; not, He will grant. God does not by the sacrament 
seal to us something that God will do, and for which we are to 
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hope, but what God imparts and we receive; or, to express the 
conception more accurately, the sealing act is the act in which 
God imparts to us forgiveness of sins and everlasting life. 

This fullness of Christ God grants out of free Grace. Not 
any works of righteousness which we may do, not any form of 
penance or mortification of the body, but the love of God in 
His Son, to us sinners, is the only source from whence His seal- 
ing activity proceeds. 

He seals us “ for the sake of the one sacrifice of Christ, 
accomplished on the Cross.” Here as in many other places 
the one sacrifice is not emphatic in opposition to the incarna- 
tion or the resurrection of Christ, but emphatic in opposition 
to the Roman dogma of Penance, Intercession of Saints and 
the like, but more especially in opposition to the Roman dogma 
of the mass. The one sacrifice is antithetic to the repetition 
of it in the ceremonies of the Church; and the sacrifice ac- 
complished on the Cross is antithetic to the sacrifice accom- 
plished on the altar by the priest. We must interpret the 
Catechism from the stand-point of its own antitheses, and not 
from our stand-point, or in the light of new antitheses that 
prevail in the present century. The Catechism denies the ne- 
cessity and virtue of the unbloody sacrifice of the mass; it 
denies the virtue of penances, indulgences, and all the works 


of man; and makes forgiveness of sins, or the sealing act of 


God by the sacraments, depend altogether and exclusively 
upon Christ and His work. 

To sum up what the Catechism teaches concerning the 
sacraments as means of Grace, we may say that God, by the 
use of the sacraments, seals to us the promise of the Gospel, 
and to seal the promise is to grant us the forgiveness of sins 
and everlasting life. 

Rightly considered, the answer is an explicit and compre- 
hensive formula, maintaining the necessity and objective effi- 
cacy of the sacraments, and at the same time contradicting 
two opposite errors, the Roman dogma on the one hand, and 
the Socinian or rationalistic theory on the other. But in the 
attempt to escape the Roman notion of an opus operatum effi- 
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cacy, it encumbers itself with a difficulty which it evidently 
feels and labors to evercome, but which in some measure neu- 
tralizes the force of its positive affirmations. The difficulty 
arises in viewing the sacraments as signs. If signs, then 
they signify something different from themselves. In thought 
the sacraments are thus divided, the supernatural being 
sundered from the natural, whilst nevertheless the Catechism 
undoubtedly holds the two in mystical conjunction. There is 
thus a want of entire harmony in its affirmations which some- 
what obscures the doctrine, and exposes it to misapprehension 
and misconstruction. 

The sacraments of Christ, strictly speaking, are not signs. 
They do not signify grace; and the Catechism does not allow 
the conception of a sign to have determinative force; but lays 
stress chiefly on the conception of a seal. The seal takes up 
the sign and absorbs it in great measure into itself; and thus 
in effect the Catechism itself denies that the sacraments are 
properly signs. It pronounces them signs and seals; not signs 
purely, nor yet seals only; but the two terms are equally neces- 
sary parts of one formula, which is designed to express the sym- 
bolical or representative element in its subordinate relation to 
the supernatural reality, and objective efficacy of the sacraments. 

Not the sacraments, but the natural elements are signs. 
Water is a sign, but not holy Baptism. Bread and wine are a 
sign, but not the Lord's Supper. The natural and symbolical 
are one element or factor ; but the mystical presence of Christ 
in His fullness is also an essential element or factor. The con- 
ception of a sacrament comprehends both the sign and the 
thing signified, with equal necessity, as the Heidelberg Cate- 
chism and all other leading Reformed confessions affirm, with 
one voice over against all the spiritualistic forms of unbelief 
that prevailed during the sixteenth century. 


Sizxty-seventh Question. 


Are both these, then, the Word and the Sacraments, designed 
to direct our faith to the sacrifice of Jesus Christ on the cross, 
as the only ground of our salvation ? 
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Yes, truly ; for the Holy Ghost teaches in the Gospel, and 
by the Holy Sacraments assures us, that our whole salvation | 
stands in the one sacrifice of Christ made for us on the Cross. 

The question does not imply, that the Word and the Sacra- 
ments are means of grace possessing the same kind of efficacy ; 
not that both are didactic, the word teaching in language and 
thus addressing the ear, and the sacrament teaching by sym- 
bols, and thus addressing the eye. Just the contrary is im- 
plied. ‘*Are both these, then, the Word and the Sacraments,” 
evidently means that they are two, and as such different as to 
their constitution and position in the economy of Grace. But 
the question implies that being thus different in their constitu- 
tion and purpose, this difference might give support to the as- 
sumption that there is a corresponding difference as to the 
ground and source of our personal salvation; that the Word 
makes known what Christ the mediator has done for us, whilst 
the sacraments show what is done for our Salvation by the 
Church, and what must be done by ourselves, that the benefits 
of Christ may be conferred upon us. Recognizing the pre- 
valence of this error, and intending to guard against its bane- 
ful influence, the Catechism inquires whether the Word and the 
sacraments, although different in regard to their nature and 
efficacy, are nevertheless both designed to direct our faith only 
to one and the same ground of Salvation. 

The Catechism answers, ‘ Yes, truly.”’ Both are designed 
to direct our faith exclusively to the sacrifice of Christ on the 
cross ; in other words, the sacraments do not presuppose any 
other ground or way of salvation than that which God teaches 
in His Holy Word. What follows, explains the sense in which 
Yes, truly, is to be understood. 

“For the Holy Ghost teaches in the Gospel, and by the 
holy sacraments assures us that our whole salvation stands in 
the one sacrifice of Christ, made for us on the Cross.”” The 
language is nearly the same as that employed in answer 65, 
and follows the same order. Here as there the subject is the 
Holy Ghost. His activity is set forth in two relations, or 
under two different forms. We have two predicates, teaches 
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and assures. The Spirit teaches in the Gospel. The Spirit 
assures by the Holy Sacraments. By the sacraments He con- 
firms to us what in the Gospel He teaches. There is this dif- 
ference, however, between the two answers. There He works 
faith in us by means of preaching, and confirms this faith by 
means of the sacraments. His activity is objective. He does 
not address our minds, giving us correct knowledge of the 
ground of Salvation, but He apprehends our personal being» 
so working in us that we become believers in Christ, and grow 
up into Him. But here we have the enlightening work of the 
Spirit. His activity is subjective. He does not apprehend our 
personal being, but addresses our understanding. He does 
not work faith in our hearts, but He communicates the know- 
ledge of Christ, whom by the faith which He has wrought in us 
we possess. As there He works objectively, so here He works 
subjectively. He teaches in the Gospel and by the sacra- 
ments. 


What does the Gospel mean? According to Question 19 the 
Gospel is the concrete economy of grace. But here it is to be 
taken as synonymous with word in the question. Gospel is in- 


tended to mean the written word, or the objective Revelation 
as taught by the Evangelists and Apostles in the Books of the 
New Testament, and in connection therewith the oral teaching 
and preaching of what is contained in the written word. Thus 
the Spirit in the Gospel enlightens our minds or imparts a 
knowledge of the truth respecting Christ and His work, as be- 
ing the only ground of our salvation. 

By the Sacraments the Spirit bears witness to the same 
fact ; for through them He exhibits Christ, Christ theGod- 
man crucified for our sins, and now living glorified at the 
right hand of God as our only Mediator. The Spirit teaching 
and the Spirit assuring, both forms of His activity center on 
one object, which is the key-note of the answer, namely, that 
our whole salvation stands in the one sacrifice of Christ made 
for us on the cross. Salvation from beginning to end stands 
in the one sacrifice, which is itself adequate to all our wants as 
sinners, and needs not to be complemented, according to the 
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Roman theory, by the unbloody sacrifice of the Mass. This is 
the great and fundamental truth taught by the two-fold form 
of the enlightening activity of the Spirit. 

We must bear in mind, however, that, as stated in our com- 
ments on the previous answer, the emphasis which the Cate- 
chism puts on the sacrifice of Christ is not antithetical to other 
essential parts of His redeeming work. The implied antithesis 
is the contrary Roman theory. According to the Catechism 
the sacrifice of Christ is internally related to His incarnation 
and life in the flesh, on the one side, and on the other to His 
Resurrection, Glorification and coming again to judge the quick 
and the dead. Thus necessarily related backward and forward, 
the sacrifice of Christ possesses central significance in the econo- 


my of Redemption. 
Sizxty-Eighth Question. 


How many Sacraments has Christ appointed in the New 
Testament ? 

Two ; Holy Baptism and the Holy Supper. 

The question involves a silent reference to the multiplication 
of sacraments by the Church of Rome, without warrant or au- 
thority from our Lord Jesus Christ. ‘ [low many Sacraments 
has Christ appointed ?” implies that the Church cannot institute 
a sacrament, but that it must be appointed by Christ Himself ; 
and that the only warrant for such appointment is to be found 
in the word of God. How many Sacraments has Christ ap- 
pointed in the New Testament ? implies that the inspired re- 
cord of the Evangelists and Apostles is the only ultimate stand- 
ard of judgment. No Church rite is to be held as a sacrament 
unless it can be shown from the New Testament that Christ has 
instituted it. 

In the light of this principle of judgment, the Catechism 
answers “two.’’ Christ has instituted only two sacraments ; 
not seven, as the Church of Rome alleges. These are Holy 
Baptism and the Holy Supper, and the remaining five, Pen- 
ance, Confirmation, Extreme Unction, Marriage and Ordination 
are rejected, as being without authority in the word of God. 
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Nor are they supported by the practice of the early Church. 
Only in the course of time were these rites exalted to the posi- 
tion ofa sacrament, but not without a great deal of wavering, 
contradiction and conflict. 

Yet the ancient Church always distinguished between the two 
and the five, even whilst the latter were growing in importance 
and asserting their claim to the position of a sacrament. Bap- 
tism and the Eucharist constitute a class by themselves, possess- 
ing an essential dignity and value such as was not accorded to 
the others. 

Though the Reformed Church rejects these five additions, 
yet, excepting Penance and Extreme Unction, it does not deny 
to them all sacramental force and character; Confirmation, 
Marriage and Ordination being retained and perpetuated as 
important and necessary church rites. They are mystical trans- 
actions. With the external form there is conjoined an internal 
spiritual meaning and force. Yet though possessing in this 
sense a sacramental character, they are nevertheless not sacra- 
ments, using the term properly as applied to Holy Baptism and 
the Holy Supper. 

We have had occasion to say before that these have no com- 
mon name in the New Testament. The only exception may be 
1 Cor. iv. 1. ‘Let aman so account of us, as of the minis- 
ters of Christ, and the stewards of the mysteries of God.” 
Mysteries certainly includes Baptism and the Eucharist, but 
here the word evidently comprehends a much wider meaning 
than Ecclesiastical usage assigns to sacrament. The Reformed 
like the early Church uses the word in the narrow and specific 
sense to designate that peculiar character which Baptism and 
the Eucharist, to the exclusion of all other Christian institu- 
tions and rites, possess in the New Testament; whilst the Ro- 
man Church applies the name also to what may be called 
sacramental rites, thus exalting them to a position and invest- 
ing them with a dignity which, according to the New Testament, 
they do not possess. 

In the New Testament the title is always specific. Baptism 
is called Baptism, Math. xxvii. 19; Mark xvi. 16; Rom. vi. 
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4; Colossians ii. 12; Eph. iv. 5; 1 Peter iii. 21; Washing 
of regeneration, Titus iii. 5; The washing away of sins, Acts 
xxii. 16; Rev. i. 5; washing, Eph. v. 26; 1 Cor. vi. 2; Heb. 
x. 22; and sealing, 2 Cor. i. 22; Eph.i. 13; Eph. iv. 30; 
conformably to universal usage the Catechism adopts the title 
Holy Baptism, Baptism being the term most commonly em- 
ployed by the writers of the New Testament. 

Relatively to the other Sacrament there is a similar differ- 
ence of terminology. It is called Supper, Luke xxii. 20; 
the Lord’s Supper, 1 Cor. xi. 20; the communion of the Body 
and the communion of the Blood of Christ, 1 Cor. x. 16. In this 
passage it is also called Eucharist, or the cup of thanksgiving. 
According to the three Evangelists who record the institution 
of the Holy Communion, Matthew, Mark, Luke, our Lord took 
the cup and gave thanks; the original in each case being 
eixanatyaaz; whence we get the title in such general use, 
Holy Eucharist. These three names found in the New Testa- 
ment are the most common forms of designation. The Cate- 
chism employs them all as occasion may require, but adopts 
Holy Supper as the specific title, according to St. Paul in 1 
Cor. xi. 20. 


The substance of what the Heidelberg Catechism teaches in 


regard to the Sacraments may be reduced to the following 


propositions : 

1. Christ has instituted only two Sacraments in the economy 
of His Church, namely, Holy Baptism and the Holy Supper. 

2. Holy Sacraments are means of grace appointed by Christ, 
and of perpetual obligation in the communion of the Church, 
wherewith He exhibits and seals to us Himself and all His 
benefits, that is, the forgiveness of sins and eternal life. 

3. The Sacraments possess objective virtue, being what they 
are in themselves through the word of Christ; but they 
presuppose faith on the part of the worthy recipient. The 
faith of the recipient does not condition the nature and efficacy 
of the sacramental transaction, nor the validity of the admin- 
istration, but it conditions the personal appropriation of the 
grace which the Holy Ghost confers through the medium of the 
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sacramental transaction. Whilst my faith can not constitute 
the sacrament a real medium of divine grace for myself, nor 
put into it any efficacy whatever, it must nevertheless receive 
and make my own the grace, which is in it by virtue of the in- 
stitution of Christ. 

4. A Sacrament is a transaction by which supernatural grace 
is communicated under the form of a natural element, two 
different things being connected together in the ordinance. 
The element does not itself inclose grace, either as purely 
natural and common or as consecrated; nor does the Spirit 
hold grace connected with the consecrated element as such ; but 
grace, that is, Christ and all His benefits, are inseparably con- 
nected with and communicated in the sacramental transaction ; 
the transaction implying not only grace in connection with the 
use of the element, but also the dispensing of the Sacrament 
by the minister and the observance of it by the recipient. 

5. The connection of supernatural grace with the use of the 
natural element is fundamental and essential. As, on the one 
hand, the bare use of the natural element is not by itself a 
Sacrament, so neither, on the other, does it consist in any sup- 
posed communication of grace by the Spirit without the use of 
the natural element according tothe command of Christ. But 
the communication of grace is by the word of Christ joined to 
the use of the natural element, and goes with it simultaneously, 
the connection of these two things, the spiritual with the out- 
ward transaction, being so necessary that to suppose the absence 
or non-reality of either one is to destroy the idea of a Sacra- 
ment. 

6. The recipient becomes the subject of grace or is a par- 
taker of Christ and all His benefits as certainly and really as 
he receives the Sacrament. The natural does not communicate 


the spiritual; but as the spiritual goes with the natural in the 
sacramental transaction as certainly as the transaction itself is 
done, the recipient is a partaker of both at the same time. 
He receives the supernatural grace conferred by Christ as 
really as he receives the natural element dispensed by the minis- 


ter. 
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In other words, in the sacramental transaction, not a part 
only but the whole Sacrament is administered ; and the recipi- 
ent obtains not a seeming, nominal or formal benefit, but the 
true and proper or substantial benefit of the whole Sacrament. 

7. A Sacrament is not efficacious ex opere operato ; that is, a 
Sacrament administered according to the command of Christ 
does not as such accomplish its ultimate end without the re- 
sponsive activity of the subject. The sacramental transaction is 
valid whatever may at the time be the state or character of the 
subject, but the grace which it exhibits and seals does not have 
true effect in his personal life if he is and continues without 
repentance and faith. 

These propositions are designed to express the general doc- 
trine of the Catechism in its bearing upon the theological issues 
that confront the Church at the present day. 


ArT. FV.—WHY ARE WE REFORMED? 
BY REV. JOHN H. SYKES, A. M., MARTINSBURG, PA. 

In this article we propose to answer,—or at least attempt to 
answer—the question, ‘‘ Why are we Reformed?” or other- 
wise stated, What do we mean when we say “ We are Re- 
formed?” And this for the reason that we regard it as very 
important and even necessary that we members of the Reformed 
Church should be able to give an answer to any man that ask- 
eth us of the faith that is in us (see 1 Peter iii. 15.) 

In the first place we remark that we are Catholic. Let not 
any one be alarmed at the mention of this word. We use the 
word in its own proper etymological sense. We hold firmly to 
what belongs to the whole Church as such. What belongs to 
the true and proper conception of the Church,—the Church not 
only of this age, but the Church of the ages,—we profess and 
hold fast. We are concerned therefore, primarily, not so much 
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with what belongs to the times, as with that which belongs to 
the Eternities. 

Christianity is not of such a character that it is one thing 
to-day and another to-morrow, in the sense of opposition or 
contradiction. It is not one thing here and another thing there. 
Christianity—the Christianity of Christ and His Apostles— 
challenges our attention and our faith as not only a religion, 
but as the only true, perfect, and complete religion ; not only 
as a true religion, which may stand alongside of, and receive 
an equal share of respect with other religions, but as the only 
absolutely true religion; alongside of which every other reli- 
gion must pale and fade away, and finally vanish as “ the base- 
less fabric of a vision.’’ Christianity therefore could not take 
to itself and occupy a niche in the Pantheon among the reli- 
gions of the nations, but was not to be contented until the Pan- 
theon had cast out its gods and idols, and become transformed 
into a Christian temple. 

Now if Christianity be the absolutely true and the only true 
religion, adapted to still and satisfy the deep wants and long- 
ings of the human heart; it is, and must ever remain in its 
essence and substance the same. Like its author, God, it has 
no variableness. Corresponding to man’s own nature, which 
in revolving centuries remains in its fundamental characteris- 
ties unchanged, so Christianity which is adapted and corresponds 
thereto remains unchanged. If these things be so, then it fol- 
lows that what is Christian at one time is Christian at another 
time, and at all times or always. So also what is Christian at 
one place is Christian at another place, and at all places, or 
everywhere. If we can grasp this thought, then can we begin 
to understand how it comes to pass that Christianity can not 
adapt itself to the times, the changing fashions, and changeable 
whims and notions of men; but must enter into conflict with 
these and wage an unceasing warfare until finally the kingdoms 
and the nations, with all that is in them and belongs to them, 
shall bow to the victorious sceptre of the once crucified, but 
now for ever exalted Saviour, Jesus Christ. 

We often hear now-a-days disquisitions and discussions as to 
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the truth of certain matters; and sometimes the discussion is 
concerning “ the truth,’’ as it is called. This brings us now to 
the question, once scoffingly asked by Pilate, who having asked 
it, would not stay for areply but turned on his heel, and walked 
away. His question was, ‘‘ What is truth?” We once heard 
this question answered in this way. “Truth is conformity to 
God.’ ‘Whatever is in conformity to God, is true; as for 
instance, a man whose life and acts are in conformity with what 
God intended they should be, is a true man.”’ This definition, 
when rightly understood, we regard as correct. Yet we may 
answer in a different way ; we may say that “ Truth is the full 
and complete correspondence of our conceptions or ideas, with 
the thing concerning which we think or speak.” ‘ Whenever 
our conception or idea concerning an object corresponds in all 
respects, with the object itself concerning which we think or 
speak, then our conception or idea is a true one.’’ Our ideas 
concerning an object, however, may be partially true; true in 
some respects, and false in others. They cannot then be said 
to be true in the absolute sense. Our ideas of Christianity 
may be of this character ; frequently are. Who, that has had 
any extended experience of the Christian life, does not know 
how much his ideas of that very Christian life have changed ? 
Yet, who would for that reason say that the normal type ef 
that Christian life has changed; is continually changing? Is 
not the normal type of the Christian life, as it exists in the 
mind of the Deity,—and as it is set before us in the New Testa- 
ment Scriptures,—in its very nature unchangeable? Our un- 
derstanding, comprehension of it may be changeable, may be 
continually changing—ought to be continually progressive, 
ever approaching the absglutely true ; but the normal type there- 
of is itself unchanged and unchangeable. 

Now see how our Heavenly Father has adapted the Gospel 
and its provisions to our nature in this respect also, in that 
whilst our apprehension of Divine things is changeable and 
progressive, while the normal type is unchangeable, He pro- 
vides and establishes and maintains in His Church, through the 
ministry, the continual preaching and proclaiming of the ever- 

36 
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lasting and unchangeable verities which He has set before us 
in His Word. Sothat as our ideas change, they may con- 
tinually approach nearer and nearer to that which God sets 
before us as the absolutely true. And in order that we need 
not be in any doubt as to the Christian life itself, (the point to 
which we have adverted by way of illustration,) He has set 
before us as a perfect model and pattern thereof in the Person, 
Life and Work of Jesus Christ, the God-man, our ever blessed 
Saviour. Not in cold and bare doctrine, not in abstract philo- 
sophical speculation—which it would require a philosopher to 
reduce to practice, but “in His Life, the law” (i. e., the law 
of God, which is the law of love) “appears, drawn out in living 
characters.” 

Thus we come to notice that Christianity is not primarily 
doctrine, not truth, not promise, not law; but life. The great 
need of man since the Fall, that act of sin, which brought 
Death into the world, and all our woe, is Lirg, and “ this life 
is in His Son.” Gods own Eternal Son, who when He under- 
took to deliver man did humble Himself to be born of a Virgin; 
did humble Himself even unto death, the shameful death of the 
cross; did descend as to His body into the cold and silent grave, 
hallowing it, and making it a sacred resting-place for all His 
saints; did descend as to His spirit into the Kingdom of the 
dead, there to announce the fulfilment of their hopes, *‘ the fight 
is fought, the victory won; heil is vanquished, heaven is won !”’ 
He did rise triumphant from the dead, bursting the bonds of the 
grave which none e’er brake before ; ascended to His Father’s 
right hand, there to live, and rule, and reign, there for us to 
intercede, there by His ever-living life, to be the life of all 
who believe in Him, and so live; until He shall come again 
with power and great glory to judge the quick and the dead. 
And from His exalted position at His Father’s right hand, He 
sent the Holy Spirit, as the first-fruits of His ascension, by 
whom and through whom, the Divine-Human Life of the Re- 
deemer is communicated to them who shall be finally saved, 
He sent the Holy Spirit not only to communicate the Life of 
Christ to sinfal men and so make them live in Christ Jesus ; 
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but also to be the ever abiding Presence of God in the Church, 
the Blessed Comforter; the soul, so to speak, of Christ’s mys- 
tical body which is the Church ; and so ever abiding, living in, 
ruling and guiding the Church into all truth, Then as the 
result of this giving of the Holy Spirit, the Christian Church ; 
the Communion of Saints; the Forgiveness of Sins; and the 
blessed assurance of the resurrection of the body, and the hope 
of a glorious immortality, where we shall reign with Him over 
all creatures. These facts, i. e., these fully completed and ac- 
complished acts, which God has done for man; these facts are 
the themes upon which the blesséd Apostles loved to speak; 
and by their oral teaching of these facts, and by afterward 
writing these self-same facts and truths, they challenged the 
faith of men everywhere; and civilized and barbarian, bond 
and free, learned and ignorant, rich and poor, were confronted 
everywhere with this same Gospel or Good News concerning 
what God had done for man and man’s salvation. 

It was only when vast numbers of men in all corners of the 
world had been gathered in, as a hen doth gather her brood un- 
der her wings; and when after conflicts fierce and long con- 
tinued, with all the various forces and phases of the powers of 
daikness arrayed in serried column against the Lord and His 
Church ; and when, after a conflict of three hundred years, car- 
ried on,on the one side with theaid of torch and sword, and stone 
and cross, the dungeon, the torture, confiscation of goods, exile, 
death in every cruel and bloody manner that the perverted and 
inverted ingenuity of man could invent, or the infernal hatred 
of Satan and all his imps could suggest ; and carried on, on tLe 
other hand, by simply proclaiming the truth as it is in Jesus, 
by prayer to God, and humble submission to His divine and 
holy will; after a conflict of such a kind, carried on for three 
hundred years, it came to pass that Rome’s imperial sceptre 
bowed itself before the wondrous cross of Christ; and the em- 
peror himself, clad in his royal purple, appeared at the assem_ 
blies of the formerly despised and persecuted Christians, and 
delighted to call himself their friend and protector. 

During this period of fire and smoke, the faith in Christ, 
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based upon the wondrous facts of the gospel, had been non- 
rished and cherished in the hearts and minds of thousands of His 
followers, who counted not their lives dear unto them, so that 
they might win Christ, and have part among the inheritance of 
the saints in light. And when they were permitted to come out 
into the light of day, and in the presence of men, under the 
sanction of authority and law, make known the farth of the 
church, the results of the oral and written teachings of the 
apostles (of blessed memory!) that faith was found to have 
crystallized itself in that wondrous “form of sound words,” 
which comes sounding down to us through the ages, which is 
known to us and to all men, by the short and simple, but ex- 
pressive name, “ The Apostles’ Creed.” This ancient symbol, 
hoary and venerable with age, expressing the faith of the apos. 
tles, and having its echo and response on every page of the 
Bible, and in every Christian heart, was the language in which 
the Catholic Church of the first centuries expressed tts faith. 
Under this banner they rallied; under this standard they fought 
against any and every form of heresy and falsehood and perver- 
sion and distortion of the truth. There is no falsehood so false 
as a perverted or inverted truth; just as ‘there is no pang so 
strong as love to hatred turned,” and hatred is only inverted 
leve; and just as there is no solid so firm as a pyramid stand- 
ing on its broad base, and tapering gradually and continually 
to the top; so also there is no solid whose position would be so 
precarious as that self-same pyramid inverted, or, in plain Eng- 
lish, turned upside down, and balanced tremblingly on that 
which should be its apex. 

Time would fail us to tell of all the errors and heresies which 
beset and continually harassed the Christian Church of the first 
three centuries ; now denying to Him, that is, to Christ, a true 
human body, and making Him only possess a phantom body; 
(just as some now-a-days would resolve the Church of Christ, 
which is His mystical body, into a myth, a mist, or a phan- 
tom ;) and then again, denying His true divinity, and conse- 
quent kingship ; (just as some now-a-days would deny the di- 
vine or superhuman element in the Church, and the kingly 
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side of our Saviour’s official character, and would resolve the 
Church into a humanitarian moral self-improvement society; 
or mutual admiration association, or, running to an extreme in 
another direction, would regard the Church as a barn or granary 
where ripe fruit is stored away for future use;) and then 
again, in their conceptions, and subsequent expressions, arbitra- 
rily sundering the divine and human elements in (Christ's per- 
son, and making out of Christ a monstrous kind of Siamese 
twins, joined outwardly by an exteriorweb of flesh; (just as 
some now-a-days would arbitrarily separate Christ and His 
Church, and make out that there is no such thing as Christ 
abiding permanently and continually in His Church by the Holy 
Spirit, as He Himself has promised, saying, “Lo! I am with 
you alway, even unto the end of the world’’). 

But against all these and many other heresies, the church of 
the first centuries had to oppose only the one weapon—the faith 
of the apostles, the “ faith’’ once delivered to the saints. And 
so we to-day against heresies continually arising from the graves 
of the departed past centuries, like so many spooks and ghosts 
and phantoms, shadowy forms, and clad in grave-clothes (for are 
they not the unquiet and ever restless and unblessed spirits of 
long ago exploded, and therefore dead and buried errors ?) 
against all such armies of hobgoblins we raise our labarum, and 
chant in unison with the noble army of martyrs: 

I believe in God the Father, Almighty, Maker of Heaven and 
Earth ; 

And in Jesus Christ, His only begotten Son, our Lord; who 
was conceived by the Holy Ghost, born of the Virgin Mary ; 
suffered under Pontius Pilate, was crucified, dead and buried; 
He descended into Hades; the third day He rose from the dead ; 
He ascended into heaven, and sitteth at the right hand of God 
the Father Almighty ; from thence He shall come to judge the 
quick and the dead. 

I believe in the Holy Ghost; the holy Catholic Church ; the 
communion of saints; the forgiveness of sins; the resurrection 
of the body, and the life everlasting. Amen. 

Lord, we believe ; 
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Help thou, O Lord, our unbelief ! 

This is our banner of victory, and in this sign we shall conquer. 
And so are we truly Catholic; for we hold fast to the faith of 
the Catholic Church, the Church of the first three centuries ; 
we hold fast to that faith which overcame the might and force 
of the Roman Empire, and brought it into subjection to the 
cross of Christ. 

As it was also in the development of the Church in the world 
so also it must be with every human soul who would finally be 
saved. Christ must be born in our hearts by the power of the 
Holy Ghost, live in us, as a purifying, vivifying, hallowing, 
ruling principle; and by living, real communion with His 
Church we must be brought to feel, as the Apostles, and those 
associated with them felt, the power for our faith of those facts 
of the Gospel, whereby the Lord has revealed Himself to us, 
and made us acquainted with the wonderful length and breadth 
and height of redeeming love; and has made us understand 
the powers of the world to come, the solemn realities of that 
eternal world whither He has gone to prepare mansions of bless- 
edness for those that love Him, crowns of glory that fade not 
away, and palms of victory for them that look for His appear- 
ing, and who looking steadfastly at Him who isinvisible to mor- 
tal eye are so enabled to fight the good fight of faith, and so to 
overcome the opposing hosts of darkness, whatever form they 
assume. . . Then shall we be able to know the doctrine 
that He teaches, even as we are known; then shall we learn 
to know the truth as zt is in Jesus, and our conceptions of it 
shall correspond to the objective reality itseif; then shall we 
also hear with willing ears, and be able to treasure up in good 
and honest hearts tliose exceeding great and precious promises 
which He speaks to them that love Him, and then will our faith 
agree with the faith of the blood-washed throng who have gone 
before us in the way of salvation, and now surround us as a cloud 
of witnesses looking down upon us from the heavenly world. 

Now holding fast to these facts of the Gospel which are so 
beautifully set before us, in order, in the Apostles’ Creed, 
which is for us therefore, “a form of sound words wherein we 
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have been instructed,’’—this is what we mean when we say that 
we are truly Catholie.—And when we say that we of the Re- 
formed Church are truly Catholic in this sense, we ouly ex- 
press what is pre-eminently true of all the true members of the 
said Reformed Church, and has always been true concerning 
them. Foris not this same “form of sound words,”’ viz., the 
Apostles’ Creed deeply embedded, enshrined, embalmed, incor- 
porated as one of the chief and prominent parts of our Heidel- 
berg Catechism, that only authoritative exposition of what we 
hold and teach ? 

And is not that same Heidelberg Catechism dear and pre- 
cious to every true son of the Reformed Church? Always and 
everywhere we hold fast to this symbol. In every corner of 
the Reformed Church it is known and honored, and is coming 
every day into higher repute among us, endearing itself to our 
hearts and the hearts of our children, and winning for itself 
outside of our own communion still new conquests. 

But while we are thus, as we say, truly Catholic in this sense, 
in the true and proper, the old and original sense of the term 
we are also at the same time, not Roman Catholic; but we are 
in the second place, also truly Protestant. 

If we trace the history of the Christian Church in the world, 
we find that that which was the Catholic Church of the first 
three centuries,—and was known and honored throughout the 
world as such, by its contact with the world, by its intimate 
and close union with the state, by its gathering in, (by crowds 
and multitudes,) the inhabitants of the Old Roman Empire, and 
by permitting these unregenerate elements to be received into 
itself and become a living and integral part of itself, without 
proper and necessary assimilation; by this imbibing of the 
spirit of the world in various forms and ways, it became trans- 
formed from the Catholic Church of the first centuries into the 
Roman Catholic Church of after ages. The element which is 
specifically and properly called Roman, carrying with it the 
old Roman spirit of skill in managing and governing, ruling and 
swaying, and bringing into subjection hostile material, doing 
this by the power of force and cunning diplomacy; but the 
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spirit at the same time of rapacity and domineering cruelty, 
the spirit of deception, superstition, idolatry and sensuous dis- 
play ; this spirit so plainly to be seen manifested in the succes- 
sive development of the Roman Empire, which made it indeed 
a power to be feared ; but a power to be hated as much as it 
was feared;—this old Roman spirit entered as an element into 
the Catholic Church, which when wedded to this spirit, was no 
longer the Catholic Church of ages past, but the Roman Catho- 
lic Church of the Middle Ages. Yet while this spirit, having 
been permitted to enter the holy abode of the Church, by its 
direful words tarnished the hitherto fair fame of the Church, 
and soiled by its dark deeds the spotless robes of that virgin 
Church, yet still not in such sense as to utterly destroy its 
Heaven-descended life; for is not that life in its own nature 
indestructible? So that, amid abounding worldliness, there 
were still green spots of genuine purity and godliness visible. 
The Roman Catholic Church of the centuries intervening be- 
tween the age of Constantine and the age of Leo the Tenth, 
with its imposing hierarchy, its magnificent pageantry and out- 
ward splendor, its strong unity and powerful organization, was 
an instrument in the hands of God to discipline the barbaric 
nations, and lay strong and deep the foundations for our mod- 
ern Christian civilization. While conceding what is true, 
therefore, gladly and cheerfully, and so avoiding the false con- 
clusion, which is incomprehensible and not to be believed, 
which yet nevertheless many minds have contrived to gulp and 
swallow down, somewhat after the manner of a huge bolus, (we 
know not how,) wz., that the Christian Church was suffered to 
become and to be for twelve centuries totally extinct; or else, as 
others think, it had existence only in the little eddies, and pools 
of the sects, whose various wonderful and fantastic names, even, 
astonish us, not to mention their still more various, wonderful 
and fantastic tenets; some of which seets are hardly known, and 
can with difficulty be distinguished the one from the other; we 
cannot for a moment conceive on the one hand that the ever 
living, ever glorious and exalted Lord forgot, for twelve hun- 
ilred years His last parting promise to the Apostles, *‘Lo, I am 
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with you alway even unto the end of the world;’’ nor on the 


other hand, can we believe that during all this time the power- 
ful organization of the Roman Catholic Church was totally de- 
serted by Him, and that during all this time He dwelt in those 
little eddies and pools, staying in one until it dried up, of sheer 
dryness and lifelessness ; and then hopped into another, just 
opening out upon the shore of the great current. 

But then also truth compels us to say that one of the great 
distinguishing features of this period (which we have defined 
above) is this: That it loses sight of the life of Christ, which 
is the soul of the Church; and concerns itself chiefly with out- 
ward ceremonies; that it busies itself with many things, all of 
which tend to produce an imposing show of outward unity, and 
outward uniformity; but this outward uniformity, so brought 
about, is, at the best, but a wniformity of grave-stones, showing 
the spot where the good and the great lie buried, buried deep. 
And first and last, at the beginning and at the end of every in- 
scription, in deeply inwrought and prominent capitals, that 
stare you in the face at every turn, the magic word Rome, the 
name of the mighty sculptor, appears. 

So that during this period, the ever-living Christ is hidden 
and concealed among a huge multitude of saints, saints of every 
hue and shape ; so that the eager soul which wishes to get a 
glimpse of Him “ who is the fairest among ten thousand and 
the altogether lovely,” cannot get at Him ‘for the press,” but 
must rest satisfied or unsatisfied with the forlorn hope that 
some one of the countless host of saints”may possibiy take pity 
on a poor mortal, and in this second-hand way, the petition 
may possibly finally reach Him. In this period, one gets to 
see indeed, sometimes, the Saviour Christ, but it is only in the 
form of a helpless babe in the arms of a huge overshadowing 
Madonna, who shines in magnificent regal robes, as ‘* queen of 
heaven.”” Nay even worse than this, the Saviour of the world 
oft-times lies buried and so concealed beneath a huge mass of 
bones and garments, and finger nails and hair and staves which 
are said to have belonged to men long since dead. 

Against this forcible—though pretendedly pious—smother- 
ing of Christ, we protest, and hence we are truly Protestant. 
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That mighty upheaval of the sixteenth century known as the 
Protestant Reformation, was not primarily concerned with 
doctrines; but was the wailing cry of the nations after 
Christ ; the nations coming to the grave where Christ had been 
buried, erying like Mary “They have taken away my Lord, 
and I know not where they have laid Him.” Then having 
found the Resurrected Lord, the free and joyous disciples pro- 
claimed with trumpet tongue, the facts of our common Christi- 
anity. 

Then after the conflicts with the powers of darkness, now 
wearing ecclesiastical garments. that they might work their 
dark and malignant designs the better; (we say after this con- 
flict), there followed the regular arrangement of doctrines into 
systematic confessions of faith.—In these confessions of faith 
we have another attempt to set before the mind of man, through 
the eye of his understanding, the doctrines of the gospel. 

These confessions of faith and catechisms of the Reformation 
period, when compared with the earliest forms of similar docu- 
ments, will be found to be not identical in form and phrase- 
ology with those earliest expressions of Christian consciousness. 
Each age seeks to find in, and lead forth from the inexhausti- 
ble mines of wealth contained in the one unchangeable Gospel, 
that which is peculiarly adapted to meet and satisfy its own 
wants. So that we find, in tracing the history of the Chris- 
tian Church, that in different periods, different sides and appli- 
cations of the same truth are presented with a peculiar force 
and propriety. And it is a striking characteristic of the Gos- 
pel of Jesus Christ, as a production of the Divine mind, that 
no one age can exhaust its fullness, no nor all the ages together 
combined. Just here, however, also do we discover a correspond- 
danger to which the human mind is prone, viz., having found 
that some particular side or phase of divine truth is peculiar- 
ly adapted to the wants of some particular period or state of 
society, man is apt to concentrate all his mind and attention 
upon this one side, to the neglect of all the rest; and so lus 
conception of the Gospel, and of Gospel truth, becomes one- 
sided ; and just to that extent and degree lop-sided, or incor- 
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rect and untrue. While it is still true, on the other hand, that 
the Gospel is not one-sided, but many-sided; or perhaps we 
should say all sided, having a manifoldness and fullness which 
the mind of man will never fully grasp. 

We need not wonder then that the confessions of faith and 
catechisms of the Reformation age, are not identical in out- 
ward form and structure with the corresponding documents of 
an earlier age. And further, we would say, if some new stage 
of the development of the Christian Church in the world should 
at any time arise, calling forth, and so justifying some new ex- 
pression of the faith of the Church, we would not look for a re- 
issue of any of the old or older forms but something different 
from all, and yet agreeing with all the preceding ones. 

We may illustrate what we mean by an examination of the 
books of the Old or of the New Testament. The Revelation 
which God gave of Himself to man in the Garden of Paradise, 
the Gospel which there was spoken, was not identical in out- 
ward form and structure with the Revelation which He gave of 
Himself on Sinai, or that which He gave through Isaiah or 
Elisha. The church in the wilderness, had (as to outward form 
and structure) a different revelation of God from that which 
the Church, with the temple service at Jerusalem, under the 
peaceful and prosperous reign of the wise and mighty Solomon, 
had. The word which sounds through Jeremiah seems in this 
respect quite different from that which sounds through Malachi. 
And so also, who will say that the Gospel according to Mark, 
is identical in form and structure with the Gospel by John? 
And who also does not discover quite a difference in represen- 
tation and delineation between the Epistles which come first in 
the order of time, and those which come last ? 

And yet we know that it is the same “holy gospel which 
God Himself revealed, first in Paradise; and afterwards pub- 
lished by the Patriarchs and Prophets, and was pleased to rep- 
resent it by the shadows of sacrifices and the other ceremonies 
of the law; and lastly has accomplished it by His only-begotten 
Son.” (Heid. Cat. Q. 19.) And it is the same Gospel which 
He has made known to men through the Apostles and men of 
God chosen and set apart by Him for this very purpose. 
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Or we may represent the case by the analogy of a person 
approaching from a distance a building (a house or monu- 
ment); from a distance he receives an impression of the out- 
lines of the structure, dimly defined perhaps, yet true and cor- 
rect so far as it goes. He approaches nearer, and from this 
nearer position, he looks again; he receives another impres- 
sion; some of the features before unobserved, now flash upon 
him; yet the outline before noticed, is still true and correct, 
only now more filled out. And with every progressive step, 
made towards the object, the peculiar features of the structure 
become more and more clear, until face to face, the traveler 
sees, in all its grandeur and beauty, the building itself. Now 
he sees in it what he saw not at first; but the outlines as first 
seen, and continually noticed at every point, are still the same. 
That outline impression has been true all! the time and is true 
still. 

So is it in regard to confessions of faith which are, in any 


proper sense, true and correct. Though providing for the 


peculiar wants of the particular age in which they are pro- 
duced, they must yet, to be true, embody that which was true 
in the beginning, is now, and ever shall be, true concerning 
the firm foundations of our most holy faith. 

In conformity with this thought, we find also that the confes- 
sions of faith and catechisms of the Reformation period do not 
discard the past, and throw behind them as so much rubbish, 
what previous ages had produced ; but they embody the Apos- 
tles’ Creed in their very heart. What is true of the Reformed 
Church in this respect is substantially true of all the Reforma- 
tion Churches. And we know that the Reformed Church has 
placed the Apostles’ Creed, that which expresses the faith of 
the ayes, alongside of, and co-ordinate with the Ten Com- 
mandments, which tell to all ages what God’s justice and holi- 
ness demand from that man who would be righteous; and along- 
side of and co-ordinate with the Lord’s Prayer, that prayer 
which teaches the men of all ages how to pray, and so approach 
aright to the mercy-seat. 

But lest we tarry too long upon this point, we pass now to 
our third point, and remark that we are Reformed. 
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We do not believe that God had entirely forgotten nor for- 
saken His Church during the long period of twelve hundred 
years; but on the contrary we believe that when the Roman 
Catholic Church had accomplished in the world the work which 
He had given it to do; and in doing this work, had become 
worldly, carnal, corrupt, like the world with which it had had 
so much to do,—God put it into the hearts of devout and holy 
mem to reform it or else re-form it; that is to say, to improve 
it by purification, or if by the obstinacy and wickedness of men, 
(spiritual wickedness in high places,) this could not be done, 
then to form anew, out of the old material increased by the ad- 
dition of new elements, a Reformed Church. 

Thus it can be easily seen, we claim to be a true living branch 
of the Church of the ages; a branch of later growth indeed, 
than some of the rest, but nevertheless partaking really and 
truly of the sap and life of the tree. We claim to have true, 
real, unbroken connection through the Roman Catholic Church 
of the Middle Ages, with the Apostolic Church, the trunk; and 
so with Christ, who is the ever living root. We are a branch 
of the Reformation Churches, not a miserable sect sprung from 
the over-heated brain, or insubordinate heart of some misera- 
ble sectary. We did not spring up from the ground in a night, 
like a mushroom; nor did we fall from the clouds in a tempest, 
like a meteoric stone. 

So also we are Reformed, not Lutheran; we do not derive 
our church from any one man, nor pin our faith to any man’s 
coat-tail; nor accept any one man as our Master; we hear the 
Lord saying to us still, ‘‘ One is your master, even Christ, and 
all ye are brethren.” Yet we honor and revere Martin Luther, 
as one of the instruments whereby God worked a mighty 
change, for the Lands and the Nations. “Only this, and 
nothing more.’’ Yet our Church stands side by side with the 
Lutheran, as over against the opposing hosts of darkness; as 
they also stood shoulder to shoulder in the days of the Refor- 
mation. 

So again we are Reformed, not Presbyterian ; we do not make 
everything to hinge upon the form of our church government, 
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nor take our name therefrom; nor do we hold to the eternal 
decrees of God in such a sense as to leave nothing, nothing at 
all for man. Though we too believe in the boundless sove- 
reignty of God, in a true and proper sense, and are presbyte- 
rial in our form of government. 

Again we are Reformed, not Method'st. We do not hold to 
a method however good and excellent it may be regarded, in 
such sense as to make it the Shibboleth of our little tribe, though 
it be said to be the work of great, good, pious and devoted 
men; we have a better method, the method which God brought 
into the world; the plan of God’s Divine Grace. Though we 
too hold that there is a wondrous power in system and arrange- 
ment; and that our labors should not be hap hazard, chance 
strokes in the dark ; but systematic and orderly in all things, 
avoiding confusion, and disorderly proceedings of every kind. 

Again we are Reformed, not Baptist, as though everything 
hinged on the outward form of the Administration, even of 
Baptism ; and as if the work of God in the human soul were to 
be measured by Liquid Measure; so many gallons or hogs- 
heads being a sufficient and proper medium through which 
alone Christ would and could act, in receiving and acknow- 
ledging one as His own; while a less quantity would invalidate 
the force thereof, and prevent Christ from acting. Yet we 
believe in Baptism, (the Lord’s Supper also,) and in the true 
and right observance thereof. And morever, if the thing were 
inquired into, it might even appear that we make more account 
of Baptism than even the Baptists themselves. 

So again we are Reformed, not Evangelical. Though we 
too hold to the true evangel, the quod news, the gospel, as firmly 
as any one. 

We are Reformed, not Episcopal ; we believe in the equality 
of the ministry ; every one of our ministers is a shepherd and 
bishop of souls, subordinate (in this point of view) only to Him, 
who is the Great Shepherd and Bishop, even Jesus Christ. 

And so also of other denominations which we need not here 
s pecify. So occupying our position, in the midst of the storm 
howling around us, and the wild confusion of the elements 
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surging beneath us,—we stand fast, our feet on a rock ; we can 
afford to say 

‘‘ Lass brausse drauss die rauhe Welt 

We have now defined our position as being Catholic, Protest- 
ant, Reformed, and so, as we firmly hold and firmly believe, 
also truly Christian. We stand aloof from all other denomi- 
nations in a certain sense, and yet we hold common ground 
with each and all. We hold our denominational position in no 
sectarian or bigoted or narrow spirit. We honor and respect 


9 


as much as any one can or should the denominational position 
of others. We believe there is room, in our day, and in our 
Jand, for all truly Christian denominations to work the work of 
the Master to the utmost extent of their knowledge and ability. 
We however lament and deplore the existing denominational 
divisions. There were no such divisions in the beginning. They 


were brought in by the follies or wickednesses or weaknesses 
of men ; and God who doeth all things well, overrules them for 
good ; just as He maketh even the wrath of man to praise Him, 


and the remainder of the wrath doth He restrain. But we also 
look forward with joy and strong hope to the Church of the 
future, in which all these denominational lines and distinctions 
shall be finally and forever obliterated and extinguished. When 
the Church, in the spirit of the Apostle John, the last survivor 
of the apostles, shall forgive and forget all past strifes, and the 
saints shall walk and live “ in the light”’ and in the * love of 
God.”” Then shall be fully fulfilled and realized even upon the 
earth, that wondrous word of the Apostle, ‘There is one Lord, 
one faith, one baptism, one body and one spirit.”’ (Eph. iv. 4, 5.) 

Until then we must stand fast at our post, and defend what 
we believe to be right, until the Churches, not only our own 
Church, but the Churches reach that higher and more advanced 
position which we have mentioned above, and so will be able 
to see things in a clearer light tham that in which we now see 
them, and so unite together, and realize in a deeper and better 
sense, than was ever yet realized upon earth, the idea of ‘ one 
Holy Catholic Church,” “agreeing in true faith.” 

Meantime our position is a peculiar one, and may be likened 
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to a stick standing perfectly upright; and so exposed to the 
danger of falling, if it fall at all, in any one of many different 
directions. Now it is plain if a stick be standing not perfectly 
perpendicular, but inclined,—say for instance to the north,— 
if that stick fall at all, it will not fall to the south, for instance, 
or to the east, or to the west, but will fall to the north, whither 
it already leans. So if it lean to the south, when it falls, it 
will fall to the south. But if a stick be perfectly upright, if 
then it fall, it may fall in any one of many different directions, 
and no one can tell which way it will fall unless it is known 
beforehand from what direction comes the power that influ- 
ences it. If this be known, then one can predict with tolerable 
certainty which way it will fall. 

But the upright perpendicular stick, while it is thus exposed 
to dangers peculiarly its own, does nevertheless occupy a posi- 
tion which is at the same time also the strongest, if only it is 
properly grounded. For while that which leans this way or 
that is already likely to fall (this way or that according to its 
leaning,) the upright stick, perfectly balanced on every side 
stands secure. 

Even such is our position; let us stand fast therefore, in the 
liberty wherewith Christ hath made us free, and let us not be 
entangled by any yoke of bondage. AMEN. 
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Art. V.—FAITH A NORMAL ACTIVITY OF THE SOUL. 


By Pror. Gro. N. Apnort, Mercerssure, Pa. 


Every faculty of the soul has in view some special object or 
sphere either in the realm of nature or in that of spirit. The 
true definition of any faculty consists more especially in the as- 
signment, of the object or sphere to which it is correlated. In 
other words, each particular faculty is an organ through which 
a specific effect is either actively or. passively to be realized. 
Again the proper sphere of an assumed faculty or function 
should not interfere with the proper sphere of another, unless 
the functions are related as genus and species. The eye sees, 
and the ear hears; so the fantasy has its esthetic world, and 
the understanding its pure thought realm. In this view it will 
be seen that the clearness with which the sphere of action or 
passion of any supposed mental faculty or function can be de- 
fined must give proportionate distinctness and significance to 
the faculty or function itself. 

It will be the object of this brief essay to show that the fune- 
tion or mode of activity of the soul called Faith has a well de- 
fined sphere in the normal psychological economy, and also as 
a consequence that the fruits of the proper exercise of this 
function are no mere beatifying fictions, but are the genuine 
and reliable realities they purport to be. 

By this announcement it is not meant to be intimated that 
faith as a proper function of the human soul can always and by 
all persons be rightly exercised at will, or that all the results 
conceived to be those of even a conscientious exercise of this 
power are strictly truthful. It may be that the soul is in an 
abnormal condition, such as to thwart an attempt or even to 
annul a disposition to put in operation this faculty ; or on the 
other hand a false activity may grow out of this abnormal econ- 
dition. But should any one be disposed to deny the existence 

37 
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of this debilitating abnormal state of the soul, he might perhaps 
still be convinced that a want of universality of activity, or an 
apparent lack of universal truthfulness in action, does not ne- 
cessarily invalidate either the existence or the strict reliableness 
of the faculty under consideration. It is generally believed 
that no science has a firmer foundation in the human mind or a 


better claim to confidence in its developments than mathematics. 
Its realm is not limited to the world we inhabit; but it legis- 
lates for all the rolling orbs which the eye and the telescope 
reveal. Yet what egregious astronomical falsehoods were 


cherished for ages out of a professed regard for mathematical 
harmony and propriety. Epicycle was heaped upon epicycle 
until at last the whole scheme of planetary movements became 
involved in inextricable confusion for the sake of holding to the 
simplicity of the circle as the base idea of the planetary orbits. 

Again how apparently unequal is the capacity of different 
persons especially for the more abstruse portions of mathemati- 
cal science! The differential and integral calculus finds few pro- 
fessed appreciators even among the higher order of scholars: for 
the most it would seem to be a branch of science which ought to 
have had its origin on some other planet. Yet the science of 
mathematics as a whole is confessedly one for which a capacity 
exists in the universal human intellect, and of the truth of whose 
deliberate conclusions no shadow of doubt is to be entertained. 

Now the disabilities and the fallacies which may have been 
ascribed to the Faith-faculty by the spiritually indolent or in- 
sufficiently experienced no more furnish a criterion of the 
faculty itself than do the false theories of the Ptolemaic system 
or the incapacity of the vague-minded student give a measure 
of the true power of geometry and the calculus. 

To proceed then, to the discussion of the topic in hand—the 
necessary antecedent to spiritual faith in man is a consciousness 
of personal need—a poverty of spirit. This consciousness takes 
its rise at the very heart of our personality, just where the per- 
sonal J would assert itself, but cannot because something es- 
sential to the J is wanting. The conception in this respect is 
beyond the reality. 
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In the consciousness of Deity we may suppose that the asser- 
tion J am is an analytic proposition; that is one in which the 
predicate am in its full unrestricted import grows out of the 
very nature of the subject 7. All that belongs to this Z in con- 
ception belongs to it in reality. But this is strictly true of no 
other being: hence J am is the proper name of Deity, that 
is the name that contradistinguishes [lim frum all other persons. 

On the other hand the most natural utterance of man’s 
awakened self-consciousness is, I ought to be what | am not, 
nay cannot be of myself. The sense of need when fully developed 
is imperative in its demand for the discovery and appropriation 
of that in which the soul's proper reality consists. Now as 
hunger in the animal nature prompts to the apprehension of the 
appropriate food, so the rational soul’s sense of its own inhe- 
rent need forms the antecedent condition of its apprehension of 
the needed object. The whole process in the latter case is a 
more rational one than in the former, but the two processes of 
apprehension resemble each other in having their beginning in 
a negation—in the feeling that something is wauting in the 
sul ject. 

In order to come at the idea of the reality needed by the 
human soul, let us resume the formulary utterance of perfect 
and independent personality, namely, 2am. This brief formula 
isin one sense complete in itself, but yet admits of a fuller 
form. The sentence has now a subjective form, the meaning 
of the predicate being wholly dependent upon the subject; but 
the predicate may be more distinetly oljectivated by the addi- 
tion of a complewentary word designating the contents of the 
word am. The word may by itself be understood-to signify the 
highest reality ; but the highest reality of personal being may 
be characterized by a specific term. As the New Testament, 
in general complements the Old, so in this particular instance 
the Great Teacher of the New Testament, furnishes the com- 


plementary epithet to the Mosaic name of Jehovah. The 
Old Testament teaches us that there is but one / am: Christ 
teaches that there is but one that is good. If we append the 
latter term to the Mosaic appellation we shall have in an ex- 
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plicit or distinctly objective form the sublime formula of per- 
sonal perfection, namely, J am good.* 

Now this is just what man can not say of himself; yet his 
conscience when awake is ever forcing him to the solemn ac- 
knowledgment, “I ought to be good.”” The good, therefore, is 
that which man must personally realize and somehow make his 
own, in order to realize his proper manhood. The first step 
towards this realization is, as we have already seen, to feel the 
need of it. The poor in spirit are indeed incipient possessors 
of the spiritual riches; and they that hunger and thirst after 
righteousness are the ones that are to be filled. Here natural- 
ly arises the question with regard to the relation of positive 
revelation to the process in question. Can positive revelation 
of itself make tangible to the human soul the good that it ought 
to make its own? If so why are the distinct utterances of revela- 
tion of so little realimport to thesoul until it has passed through 
an experience of profound—nay almost desperate consciousness 
of its utter want of what it ought to possess? And why is it 
that so often in the midst of such experience those utterances 
come suddenly to have an entirely new and very wonderful 
significance? Yet though it be granted that positive revelation 
becomes operative only through a deep consciousness of spiritual 
poverty, it is not necessary to be inferred from this admission 
that such revelation has nothing to do with the origination of 
the state of mind referred to. The positive electric charge first 
produces by induction a negative state in a near body, and then 
when this negative state has reached a sufficient tension, the 
illuminating spark passes over: so may it be that while we, 
groping in thick darkness and deep sorrow, are feeling after 
God if haply we may find Him, the very fact that He is not far 
from every one of us may be the very occasion of the intensity 
of the darkness we experience. But however near the object 
of the soul’s search, yet mere proximity or mere presentation, 
whether outward or inward, does not bring that object within 
our grasp. The spiritual must be spiritually discerned; and 


* Compare Matt. xx. 15, last clause. 
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spiritual discernment cannot proceed in advance of spiritual 
growth and self-realization. In other words spiritual appre- 
hension is one with spiritual nutrition: hence it is entirely 
natural that as nutrition is the end, so poverty of spirit or a 
hungering and thirsting for the good should be the beginning 
of the process. 

At the same time the hunger of the spirit is not so simple a 
sensation as physical hunger appears to be in the common con- 
sciousness. It has in it a relational element something like 
that of the mathematician’s negative quantity. There is an in- 
trinsic propriety in the common illustration of a negative 
quantity by a debt, something owed to another—a negation 
implying an affirmation. So too the negations of personal con- 
sciousness are no mere indifferent vacua, but signs of indebted- 
ness or duty, putting us in a broad relation both to ourselves 
and to the moral universe. They indicate what we ought—are 
under obligation to realize. J ought has then a deep signifi- 
cance; in it lies all the higher possibility of my being. The 
more clearly it is developed in consciousness, the more effective 
is it likely to be in the way of moving to action. At its acme 
of intensity it becomes J must, the counterpart to which is J 
will, that mighty affirmative in which both subject and object 
pass from conceptions into realities, and at the same time pass 
into each other. 

While then the Divine self-affirmation may be conceived as 
an analytic product of the Divine consciousness, the human 
self-affirmation must be synthetic: it reaches out and lays hold 
of a reality out of self, corresponding to a lack of reality within 
self. If man can not in the higher moral sense say J am, he 
can even from the depths of his own nothingness struggle forth 
the utterance, Zhou art, and art mine; and in this struggling 
utterance may find himself in the glorious presence, nay in the 
joyous participation of the longed-for reality. 

Now this synthetic affirmation in which the good is realized to 
the moral self, and the moral self is realized to its own con- 
sciousness in the apprehension of its proper complement, is 
Faith. Ilence we may define Faith as the method of appre- 
hending the good. 
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In this view we may say by way of classifying, that the Faith 
faculty, as one has called it, is related to the idea of the good, 
as the fantasy is related to the idea of the beautiful, and as the 
understanding is related to that of the true. 

The fantasy is the mind’s active or working power in the de- 
veloping and actualizing of the beautiful, as a living idea in the 
soul. The understanding is the corresponding working agency 
in the evolution and elaboration of the true as a substantial en- 
tity for the mind. So faith is the effective energy through 
which the good is apprehended and realized in and for the in- 
dividual soul. 

The first two named faculties have an apparent advantage 
over the third in the use of the senses. The eye beholds the 
beautiful bow in the cloud, the beautiful landscape, and the 
beautifully star-bespangled heavens: the ear drinks - in 
the sweet melodies of nature and of song; and so a large 
amount of material is furnished for the imagination to work 
upon. Again the eye and eur gather up data from the 
sense-world for the understanding to consider; experiments 
can be made to test the truth of theories; constructions and 
measurements may prove the correctness of computations ; and 
all sensuous impressions may serve to furnish suggestions to 
some form or phase of truth. 

But the good, on the contrary, is properly an object of pure 
spiritual apprehension. It has no visual image for our outward 
senses. It has, to be sure, its intelligible image in the person 
of the One who “spake as never man spake;”’ yet to the sim- 
ple eye of sense we can not suppose Him distinguishable from 
other men. If the overflowing goodness of his Divine nature 
irradiated His countenance, this was for the eye of faith to dis- 
cern. Such apparent irradiation to his special friends would 
be but the halo of beauty which love always throws around its 
peculiar object; while yet the material lineaments are just as 
perfect in a thousand other countenances that pass unnoticed. 

Still we are to remember that all beauty as well as all truth 
exist for the mind; the merely animaleye, though ever so keen, 
does not take them in. Besides it has been suggested in phi- 
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losophy that there may possibly be other means than any form 
of sense for the apprehension of all real objects-——that the mind 
may ina higher state grasp them immediately by virtue of their 
intelligible essence, thus taking at once an interior view of 
them, and accomplishing at a glance what our present method 
of science struggles to accomplish by a tedious labyrinthine 
process. But whether or not such an ability to take inward 
views of all objects belongs to finite minds at any stage of their 
progress, it is certain that some objects can be measurably ap- 
prehended by a different method from that by ordinary sense, 
even in our present state; and no matter if the process involve 
difficulties and struggles, the ability at any cost elevates us im- 
measurably in the scale of being; it allies our feeble powers 
with the heavenly style of intelligence. 

As our outer senses which constitute the extreme outer pole 
of our rational being furnish one avenue of communication with 
the real without us, so there may be, and is, at the extreme 
inner pole another sensorium or capacity for affection, which 
may in its peculiar way furnish data through which reality may 
be brought to light. Nor will it appear strange if beginning at 
this extreme inner point we find the characteristics of our 
method of knowing altogether the reverse of what they are in 
the case of knowledge elaborated from external data. The 
data, or sensations if we may so call them, may be negative 
instead of positive, a sense of want or need amounting in its 
utmost distinctness to a felt necessity, taking the place of a 
plenary impression of reality.* And finally, as the impressions 


* In the opinion of the writer psychology ought to classify the passivities or af- 
fections of the soul which furnish the ground data of huwan knowledge into positive 
and neyatice affections. The senses of sight, hearing etc. and the intellectual intui- 
tions of mathematical, ethical and otter relations would fall into the class of posi- 
tive affections ; while hunger, thirst, and the like, with the moral longings or crav- 
ings would fall into the negative class. 

It is a wistake to suppose that the so called five senses furnish a// the data for a 
knowledge of the external world. A well loaded table may, to be sure, furnish many 
interesting subjects for the theoretical chemist; but a hungry man will find meaning 
in the articles of food, of which only the sense of hunger can give the iniviative in- 
timation. What cares the animal to know of the fruit ever so tempting in appear- 
ance, if it does not correspond to his individual wants—if it is not his food? The 
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of sense force upon us the conclusion that something exists, 
our agency being passive, so the higher order of data, namely 
the negative, may require an exertion on our part of positive 
volition or will. In fact the knowing process which takes place 
distinctively in and for the personal nature cannot be otherwise 
than voluntary; for the will is pre-eminently the person—the 
essential J of the higher consciousness—the self par-excellence. 
The will then is that which must be waked into full life and 
activity, if we would have a proper personal existence at all: 
and no wonder if in that act of faith which apprehends the su- 
premely good, the very bread of life for personal existence, the 
will, that is the personality itself, must be called into action. 
To repeat the same thought in other words, faith, being the 
act of appropriating the highest good as the nutriment of per- 
sonal life, must come under the general law of such appropria- 
tion, which requires that the life-power assert itself as such, 
that is, show itself to be a life-power in the very act of con- 


verting foreign substance into nutriment, in, as it were, enacting, 
the strange into the familiar, the not-self into self. 


mere sensation of taste whether of animal or man is no sufficient criterion of even 
the flavor of food unless backed by appetite. 

It is to be observed that the positive affections are such with reference to the ob- 
jective. They assert the reality of objects. The negative affections, on the other 
hand, negate the reality of the subject in some respect, and only indirectly imply 
the corresponding object. But the latter affections are indices of a more vital rela- 
tion between subject and object than the former. We may often open our eyes on 
the surrounding world witha feeling of indifference; but we cannot feel thirsty with 
indifference. The implied object of the negative affection is much nearer in interest 
than the object of the positive sensation. The synthesis, too, of subject and object 
is more directly intimated in the negative, for on that synthesis the very life of the 
subject may depend. It may be added that the object being through the negative 
affection brought nearer the heart ofthe subject or ego has also by the same means 
its own heart or essential nature more directly laid open. I as su! ject ean have no 
more profound knowledge of an object than when I know what that object is for me. 
Hence it may be inferred that the utilitarian theory of knowledge has a phase of 
truth, its error in practice being that it takes too narrow views of the rational needs 
of the subject, and consequently fails in its comparative estimate of objective worth. 

There is danger even in religion of inadequate notions of the wants of the subject 
as such, and of carrying over the same inadequacy to our concept of the object For 
instance we run a risk of making too little of the divine-human persun of Christ 
when we make of that person only a means of our redemption back to God fiom an 
abnormal state of sin—important as that view of Christ truly is. There may pe: haps 
be a more universal need of such a living way of approach to the absolute Divine. 
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The food that we eat cannot force itself into the circulatory 
system: much less can it vitalize itself into living tissues; and 
as this law holds good in the higher as well as in the lower 
realms of life, so neither can there be true knowledge in that 
region of being where knowing and living are one and the same 
without a putting forth of energetic action on the part of the 
knowing subject. 

Now to put the thought we have been endeavoring to express 
into a brief and definite form:—The will must assert the being 
of God as the soul’s highest good, and in this very act does the 
will first truly assert itself as a rational will; in this act is 
genuine manhood born. 

God is in His person a purely rational Will, a purely active 
Intelligence; andin this will of His does He assert the existence 
of all things that are. In the exercise of a voluntary faith in 
God, then do we begin to reciprocate His act of creating us in 
His own image, and so begin to live in real earnest. 

In passing into the mental region of faith then we come into 
a sphere of active knowledge. We are no longer in the realm 
of compulsory reasoning. The glorious realities of this region 
cannot be forced upon us. They must be willingly apprehend- 
ed if apprehended at all. To think of knowing them contrary 
to our wishes would be like expecting to have a pleasure forced 
upon us. Our enjoyments are really such only in proportion 
as we bid them welcome; and not only is true faith a source of 
joy, but it has this element in its very essence. It hasin it too 
the highest, purest kind of joy. It is, as the apostle tells us, 
the “ substance [or ground-work ] of things hoped for ;”’ all the 
pleasures of rational anticipation are faith’s. It is the begin- 
ning of a life in God, with a prospect, nay with a foretaste of 
joys unending, ‘He that heareth my word and believeth on 
Him that sent Me hath everlasting life.”’ 

The view thus taken of faith as a fountain of knowledge 
would lead us to assume for the knowledge originating in this 
source certain characteristics in part, though not wholly pecu- 
liar to this kind of knowing. It would seem that the character 
of originality must attach in a peculiar degree to what we know 
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by faith hecause of the extremely personal nature of its experi- 
ence. The faith-process constitutes in fact the birth. process 
of the genuine rational individuality. In it and by it the proper 
person begins to breathe the air of freedom. He is emancipa- 
ted from the prison of sense, he is liberated from that state in 
which things take the lead of thoughts. In the realm to which 
he is elevated thoughts become things; space is filled with 
thought beauties, net mere dreams and phantasms, but reali- 
ties compared with which the rock itself is a phantasm. But in 
a world where all the things are dependent upon thoughts, there 
must be genuine thoughts or there will be no genuine things. 

Of course it is not essential to the originality of knowledge 
that the same truth be previously unknown. Vital connection 
with the individual mind is what gives to knowledge its true 
originality. Live thought is always original. The plant- growth 
of this season is just as instinct with the original life-principle 
as the growth of the last season, or, for that matter, as the first 
plant-growth on the face of the earth. There may be a lineal 
connection between these extremes ; but still the poet of to-day 
may find in the rose of to-day all the fresh beauty that Ana- 
creon praised in his day, or Eve in hers. So faith has had its 
lineal connection from Abraham, the father of the faithful, to 
the present hour; yet its “I believe’’ has welled up from each 
believing heart with as much freshness and newness of life as 
mark the very dawn of consciousness 

Another quality of the kind of knowledge under discussion, 


a quality growing out of the one just mentioned, is that of its 


being in a certain sense incommunicable. The objects of faith 
cannot with their true import be brought into the understand- 
ing except through the will of the recipient. Hence the diffi- 
culty of demonstrating the doctrines of religion to the unwilling 
or even the indifferent. The philosophers, whose principal aim 
is to give to the results of their reasonings such a logical form 
as will command for them universal assent, have found a diffi- 
culty in regard to the knowledge of the Divine character. 
Some of them plainly affirm that this knowledge is not by the 
ordinary methods transferable. Plato’s assertions on this point 
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have indeed been attributed to a regard to personal safety and 
to motives of personal vanity; but while very probably some- 
thing is to be allowed to those motives, yet it seems more likely 
that his assertions with respect to the difficulty of attaining to 
a knowledge of the Divine nature and the impracticability of 
divulging it to common minds had their principal ground in the 
honest convictions of that very serious-minded philosopher that 
the highest truth is personally experimental in its origin and 
consequently esoteric in its very nature. 

Some more modern philosophers seem to have been stumbled 
altogether at the indemonstrableness of the articles of faith by 
the pure methods of the understanding and hence have allowed 
themselves to fall into the abyss of utter disbelief. Kant, tak- 
ing a sort of middle ground, though inclined to the better side, 
chooses to call a belief in Divine realities a moral certainty (for 
the believer) rather than a knowledge; because he limits the 
term knowledge to the narrow boundaries of what is communi- 
cable without any loss of force. The certainty of even the ezx- 
istence of a Divine Being he makes to be dependent on belief, 
but a belief so thoroughly grounded in our moral nature as to 
insure that nothing can make it wavering when once established ; 
** since’’—to use his own words—‘‘in that case my moral- 
ground-ideas themselves would be subverted, which I can not 
renounce without becoming worthy of contempt in my own eyes.” 
Still this moral certainty is good in his view only for the indi- 
vidual believer ; which he well expresses in the words:—*‘ Since 
it rests on subjective grounds (of the moral sentiment), there- 
fore must I not at all say, é¢ is morally certain that there is a 
God and a future life, but, Z am morally certain, ete’’*. 

But we should not fail to notice some important exceptions 
to the general incommunicableness of the knowledge by faith; 
and in a certain sense the exceptions cover more ground than 


* The first-personal character of belief Kant seems to have well conceived. If he 
fails anywhere it would appear to be in making his belief too much a matter of in- 
ference from preponderant reasons, as in‘imated in the term moral certainty, instead 
of grasping with the warmth and tenacity of life the verities of faith. His classifi- 
cation seems better than his apprehension. 
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the rule. The truest form of expression of faith after all is 
that of communion with its object. In this form full utterance 
can be given to it. The language of it in its incipiency is: 
‘Lord, I believe, help thou mine unbelief.” An overwhelming 
sense of personal weakness and necessity causes the soul to 
ejaculate a call for help, and inso doing it can not but make a 
direct address to the personal source of help. Some one has 
said that “tan I without a thou is impossible.” ‘It is not good 
that man should be alone,” isa truth not limited to the so- 
called social nature, but extending to the depths of the spiritual 
being. Man without God, in other words, is not true man; he 
can not independently assert his humanity. The sole substan- 
tial ground of this assertion lies in the personal Divine. 

But there is a special significance in the form of expression, 
“an J without a thou is impossible.” The person required as the 
complement of self is not a third person but a second, in the 
very power of whose presence the first must discover the verity 
of its own being. Such a relationship of persons of course sup- 
poses intimacy of communication: hence between two persons 
united as man is to God by faith there is free and familiar com- 
munion, and on the part of man free scope for the most inti- 
mate expression of all the joys and blessed hopes founded upon 
a ‘faith that works by love.” 

Besides the direct communion with God involved in faith, or 
as a part of that communion, there will be a sympathetic com- 
munion with all the faithful. All truth must from the nature 
of the case be the common property of the whole circle of its 
genuine votaries. Within sucha circle transfer from mind to 
mind is easy compared with a similar transfer to the uninitiated. 
In the latter case there must be as it were a building up of a 
capacity from the foundation before the mind can receive with 
readiness and with proper comprehension any recondite result 
of higher insight. The man who holds himself aloof, therefore, 
from the practical first principles of the Christian faith must 
not expect to realize the profound import of the ‘communion 
of saints.” Itis only by the regular experimental course and 
not by climbing up some other way that he can think to get up 
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to those high themes, mutual discourse and sympathy upon 
which so much edify the properly initiated. 

The principal endeavor of this brief statement of the subject 
has been thus far, as set forth at the outset, to show that reli- 
gious faith is in its nature not something foreign to man as 
such, although it be the gift of God; that, in other words, hu- 
man nature is not merely capable of receiving faith as a graft 
or scion from another species, but in the exercise of a living 
faith is but realizing the highest truth and significance of its 
own species. The new life of faith is, to be sure, in a very 
important sense the product of the “ingrafted word,” but at 
the same time in such a sense that the new is of the same bone 
and flesh as the potentialities of the old. The man who exer- 
cises religious faith is indeed the true and very man and no- 
thing more. 

But a genuine religious faith is no other than Christian 
faith: hence our sketch of the subject even in the light of men- 
tal science might hardly be regarded as an adequate outline 
without a more distinct allusion to the relation which spiritual 
faith sustains to the person of Christ. The time at present at 
our command however will allow of scarcely more than a sug- 
gestion on this most vital relation ; but even so much may serve 
to show that so important a point was not forgotten in the con- 
ception of the theme. 

And here as in every rational view of humanity the God-man 
is the all in all. Whether the theme be regarded in its objec- 
tive or subjective aspect; whether we consider the truth to be 
believed or the capacity for apprehending it, the whole is in- 
volved in this personal prototype as well as antitype—this 
Alpha and Omega of rational existence. Christ in His historic 
life presents in perfect and absolute completeness both the pro- 
cess and the contents of faith as above attempted to be set 
forth. Beginning as a child, emptied as it were of the glory 
which He had with the Father before the world was, by a course 
of faith and obedience growing into the favor of God and man, 
He at length attained to that conscious fullness of the Godhead 
which forms the transcendent synthesis of the human and Di- 
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vine towards which our faith looks with earnest aspiration—nay 
with lively hope; though of course the actual attainment shall 
always be to the high standard aimed at as the finite to the in- 
finite. 

The whole sum and substance of the life of faith can then be 
stated in another form as Christ formed in us. 

But may we not look at the humility of the incarnation as in 
some sense involving simply a temporary modification of that 
primordial perfection of the Divine Sonship in which the first- 
born of every creature and he through whom every thing was 
made that was made were one and the same—the Omega, the 
absolute ending, being but a return to the Alpha, the absolute 
beginning? If so no wonder that Abraham learned directly from 
the preexistent Word the lesson of faith so well as to be hon- 
ored as a father in the Christian family. 

But by whatever line of thought we trace the subject, the 
true conclusion will be the same: the living content and sub- 
stance of the matter is to be found in “ Jesus, the beginner and 
finisher of our faith.” 
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Art. VI.—THE INSCRIPTIONS OF THE CATACOMBS. 


BY JAMES L. FERRIERE, A. M., PHILADELPSIA. 


IN the inscriptions of the Catacombs of Rome, the Christians 
of the early days of the Church have left a record of that era 
of trial and persecution, that has much of the freshness of per- 
sonal narration clinging inseparably to it. These inscriptions, 
and the paintings and carvings that accompany them, express 
the feelings, and narrate the story of the lives of those early 
soldiers of Christ, whose leaders alone are known to us through 
written history. The church fathers live in their writings, and 
the names of some few among the early heroes of our faith have 
come down through the echoing ages, with the lustre and halo 
of tradition wrapt in golden clouds of glory around their hon- 
ored names. But the rank and file of that “noble army of 
martyrs,” and that host of humble believers, whose hymns of 
praise were the first strains of the anthems, that have ever since 
been swelling in fuller and grander chorus, and which will con- 
tinue to swell, until they merge into the hallelujahs and ho- 
sannas of a “‘ new heaven and a new earth,”’ they are only rep- 
resented by the simple records that mark their last resting 
places. In the dark and narrow passages of the Catacombs 
the genius of primitive Christianity still lingers, and in the in- 
scriptions upon its tombs are to be found some of the best illus- 
trations of that genius—‘* sermons in stones,’ addressing 
themselves to the heart and to the feelings, that are the expression 
of the purest portion of that early “‘ Catholic and Apostolic ”’ 
Church, to which all Christendom of to-day turns with affection- 
ate reverence. 

The epitaphs of the Catacombs clearly show, that by far the 
larger number of the early believers in Rome belonged to the 
humble, poor and illiterate classes of the community. Few of 
these epitaphs show any trace, either of the artistic skill of 
execution, or of the grace of diction that characterize the mor- 
tuary inscriptions of Pagan origin, that have come down to us 
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from that time. At the entrance to the Museum of the Vatican 
is a gallery some 450 feet in length, known as the Lapidarian 
gallery. Its walls are completely covered with inscriptions 
plastered into them to the number of upwards of four thousand. 
On the right hand are arranged Roman inscriptions of Pagan 
origin—Epitaphs, votive tablets, dedications of altars, edicts and 
records ; on the left are the epitaphs and other inscriptions of the 
early Christians, that have been gathered from their tombs in the 
Catacombs. Standing in this gallery we have before us the social 
gulf that separated the two religions. On the Pagan side is 
all the pride and pomp of the world, the lofty titles of Roman 
citizenship, and the funeral lamentations over Rome’s mightiest 
and noblest, all neatly and artistically engraved on the marble, 
and often expressed in hexameters that will bear the strictest 
scrutiny. How marked is the contrast that the inscriptions on 
the Christian side of the gallery present—carvings of the 
rudest and roughest description, straggling and incoherent 
sentences, betraying ignorance and haste in their execution, 
letters, irregular in size, mis-shapen and distorted, orthography 
that pretends to no system, and language that sets all rules of 
grammar at defiance. The first glance is sufficient to show, 
that ‘not many mighty, not many noble,’’ were numbered 
among those whom these Christian inscriptions commemorate. 
In many the orthography is so bad that their purpose is almost 
defeated, and to do anything like justice to the manner in 
which they are carved they should be represented in fac simile. 
The following as a specimen of latinity is probably unrivalled. 
IIBER QVI VIXI QVAI QVO 
PARE IVA ANOIVE I ANORV 
M PLVI MINVI. XXX. I PACE.* 


But there isalso another contrast—a contrast of far deeper sig- 
nificance, that comes out in the picture of Christianity and Pagan- 
ism presented by these inscriptions. The Pagan dead seem to 


* Maitland and other authorities give as the probable intended reading of this 
inseription. Liber qui vixit cam compare sua annum I. Annorum plus minus xxx 
in pace. In all the inscriptions which I quote in this article I have endeavored to 
reproduce the exact orthography and punctuation of the originals. 
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sink into their graves without hope, and from them to cast 
back long lingering looks upon the pleasures of the life they 
leave. The mourner has nothing to comfort him, the dead 


nothing to hope for— 
Omnes eodem cogimur ; omnium 
Versatur urna serius ocius 
Sors exitura, et nos in wturnum 
Exilum impositura cumbe.* 


Even the glorious dreams of Plato, soaring up to the very 
verge of truth, seem to have shed no ray upon those, who in 
Imperial Rome mourned for their loved ones lost in death. 
Listen to the heart-broken wail of a mother, sorrowing like one 
that has no hope. 

Cc. IVLIVS. MAXIMVS 
ANN. II. M. V. 

ATROX. 0. FORTVNA. TRVCL. QVAE. FVNERE. GAVDES. 
QVID. MIHI. TAM. SVBITO. MAXIMVS. ERIPITVR 
QVI. MODO. IVCVNDVS. GREMIO. SVPERESSE. SOLEBAT. 
HIC. LAPIS. IN. TVMVLO. NVNC. IACET. ECCE, MATER. 

Caius Julius Maximus (aged) 2 years 5 months. 0 relentless fate, who delightest 
in funeral rites, why is Maximus so suddenly torn from me? He who lately used 
to lie happily on (my) bosom. This stone now marks his tomb. Behold his 
mother. 

A gloomy stoicism, the resignation of despair, or careless 
recklessness, are the highest sentiments these Pagan epitaphs 
exhibit. The dead turns from life with an epicurean regret 
that it can be no longer enjoyed, and from his tomb comes a 
heartless, chilling voice, idly enumerating life’s pleasures, and 
cynically warning the survivor that he too must soon relin- 
quish them:— 

D. M. 
TI. CLAVDI. SECVNDI 
HIC. SECVM. HABET. OMNIA 
BALNEA. VINVM. VENVS 
CORRVMPVNT. CORPORA. 
NOSTRA. SED. VITAM FACIVNT. 
i a A 
To the Divine Manes of Titus Claudius Secundus. Here he had everything—Baths, 


wine and love. They ruin our bodies, but they make life (what itis). Farewell. 


Farewell. 


* Horat. Carm. II. 3. 


88 
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Augustus on his death-bed, turned to his friends with the 
question: “Have I played my part well? Then applaud me.” 
And in the same spirit is the following epitaph :— 

VIXI. DVM. VIXI. BENE, IAM. MEA. 


PERACTA. MOX. VESTRA. AGETVR. 
FABVLA. VALETE, ET. PLAVDITE. 


While I lived I lived well. My farce is already acted out. Soon yours will be. 
Farewell and applaud (me.) 


But even the humblest and most illiterate of the Christian 
epitaphs, breathing all the fervor of a new and certain hope, 
never speak of death but as a sleep—a sinking into a quiet 
slumber—a quiet rest, with a happy and glorious awakening. 


DORMITIO ELPIDIS 
VICTORINA DORMIT 
GEMELLA DORMIT IN PACE | 
ZOTICVS HIC AD DORMIENDVM. 
FLORENTI IN PACE. 


Brief as most of them are, they ever look forward to a life 
beyond life, and in them we can see how immediate was the 
elevating influence of the new faith. The following homely 
record of a husband’s sorrow cannot fail to touch the reader, 
and in it, side by side with the expression of a heart-breaking 
grief, a faith in the resurrection is clearly expressed ;— 


PAX. 

HIC MIHI SEMPER DOLOR ERIT IN AEVO 
ET TVVM BENERABILEM BVLTVM LICEAT VIDERE SO—ORE 
CONIVNX ALBANAQVE MIHI SEMPER CASTA PVDICA 
RELICTVM ME TVO GREMIO QVEROR 
QVOD MIHI SANCTVM TE DEDERAT DIVINITVS AVTOR 
RELICTIS TVIS IACES IN PACE SOPORE 
MERITA RESVRGIS. TEMPORALIS TIBL DATA REQVETIO 
QVE VIXIT ANNIS XLV MENV. DIES XIII 
DEPOSITA IN PACE FECIT PLACVS. MARITOS. 


In Peace—This grief will ever weigh upon me. May it be permitted to see in 
sleep thy revered countenance. My wife, Albana. Always chaste and modest. I 
grieve deprived of thy support, fur the divine creator gave thee to me, as a sacred 
(gift.) Thou well-deserving one having left thy (family) lie in peace—in sleep, 
Thou shalt arise. A temporary rest is granted to thee. She lived 45 years, 5 
months and 13 days. Buried in peace. Placus, her husband, made this. 
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The inscription, just quoted, is one of the few now extant 
that are of any length, and it expresses more of the human 
grief of the survivor than is usually found in these epitaphs. 
It will be in place in this connection to quote the foilowing 
famous epitaph, which presents a vivid picture of those days of 
persecution. The inscription is probably of later date than 
the death of him whom it commemorates, and though it has 
generally been regarded as marking the grave of a martyr, still 
it would seem to hint that private hatred had something to do 
with his death. The event it records belongs to the fifth per- 
secution in A. D. 161, under the second Antonine. It is also 
in better style than most of these inscriptions. 


ALEXANDER MORTVVS NON EST SED VIVIT 
SVPER ASTRA ET CORPVS IN HOC TVMVLO 
QVIESCIT VITAM EXPLEVIT SVB ANTONINO 
IMP. QVIVBI MVLTVM BENE FITII ANTEVENIRE 
PRAEVIDERET PRO GRATIA ODIVM REDDIDIT 
GENVA ENIM FLECTENS VERO DEO SA- 
CRIFICATVRVS AD SVPPLICIA DVCITVRO 
TEMPORA INFAVSTA QVIBVS INTER SA- 
CRA ET VOTA NE IN CAVERNIS QVIDEM 
SALVARI POSSIMVS QVID MISERIVS 

VITA SED QVID MISERIVS IN MORTE 

CVM AB AMICIS ET PARENTIBVS SE- 

PELIRI NEQVEANT TANDVM IN COELO 
CORVSCANT PARVM VIXIT QVI VIXIT 

IV. X. TEM. 


Alexander is not dead but lives beyond the stars and his body rests in this tomb. 
He closed his life under the Emperor Antonine, who foreseeing how many benefits 
would result from it, returned hatred for kindness. For, while on bent knees about 
to worship the true God, he was led away to execution. O sad times in which sacred 
rites and prayers, even in caverns, afford no protection to us. What can be more 
wretched than such a death, when they could not be buried by their friends and 
kindred. At length they sparkle in heaven. He has scarcely lived who has lived 
(in Christian times.) 


The two opening words of this inscription, (Alexander Mor- 
tuus) leading us to expect a lamentation, and being followed 
by the positive assurance of immortality—the vivid description 
of the insecurity in which the early believers lived, driving 
them to worship in caves and secret places—the difficulty of 
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obtaining the bodies of the martyrs for burial, and the assurance 
of their heavenly reward, all contribute to render this a most 
interesting and valuable record of the lives of the early be- 
lievers in Rome. And thus it is that these inscriptions, though 
they are mortuary inscriptions, do not remind us primarily of 
death. Their dominant sentiment is that of immortality, and 
through the dark, winding, and narrow passages of the Cat- 
acombs, from every rock-hewn tomb, comes, as it were, the 
voices of the buried martyrs, saints, and confessors proclaim- 
ing that ‘‘death is swallowed up of victory ”—that Christ is 
the ‘resurrection and the life.” 

Another feature of most of these Christian epitaphs is their 
simplicity—the simplicity of meekness—of men, who, receiving 
all things as an expression of God’s will, claim nothing for 
themselves but the privilege of submission. This simplicity 
shows itself even in the names upon their tombs. While those 
on the Pagan monuments consist of several parts, as “Aurelius 
Felix” or “ Victor Septimus Servus,”’ only a single one, gener- 
ally the baptismal name, is in most cases to be found on the 
Christian tombs. Sometimes this name is the sole mark over 
the grave, unless it be some rudely carved emblem of the faith. 
None of the high-sounding titles of Roman citizenship, nor the 
long formal praises so common in such inscriptions, are there 
recorded. It would almost seem as though the mere fact 
that the dead departed this life in the Christian faith, was the 
sole record concerning them that was considered worthy of 
being preserved. If any title be added to the brief statement 
of the name and age of the deceased, it is one expressive of the 
Christian profession, or an allusion to some Christian virtue. 


CVRRENTINO 
SERVO DEI. 


To Currentinus—the servant of God. 
MAXIMINVSQV 


IVIXIT ANNOS XXIII 
AMICVS OMNIVM. 


Maximinus who lived 23 years: a friend of all. 
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Sometimes the inscription is in Greek. 


E KAAAN NOENB. 
EKOIMH@H TOPTONIC 
IACI®@IAOC KAI OYAENI 
EX@oP0C., 


On the 5th Kalends of November, slept Gorgonius, friend of all and enemy to 
none. 


By no means the least interesting and touching part of the 
story which these inscriptions tell, is to be found in the expres- 
sions of parental and conjugal affection, and in the little details 
concerning the deceased and of their home-life, which they con- 
tain, and which though trivial in themselves, from their natu- 
ralness and simplicity, speak to us with a pathos, from which, 
even the dust of centuries, has failed to rob the freshness. 


CECILIVS. MARITVS CECILIAE PLACIDINAE 
COIVGI OPTIME MEMORIAE CVM QVA 
VIXI ANNIS X. BENE SE. NE. VLLA 
QVERELLA IX0YC. 


Cecilius the husband, to Cecilia Placidina my wife, of excellent memory, with 
whom I lived well 10 years without any quarrel—In Christ. 


DOMNINAE ' 
NNOCENTISSINAE. ET DVLCISSIMAE COIVGI 
QVAE VIXIT ANN XVI. M IIIT. ET FVIT. 
IMARITATA. ANN DVOBVS. M. IIII. D. VIII. 
CVM QVA NON LICVIT FYISSE. PROPTER 
CAVSAS PEREGRINATIONIS 
NISI. MENSIBVS. VI 
OVO. TEMPORE. VTEGOSENSI EI EXHBVI 
AMOREM MEVM 
NVLLIS VALII. SIC DILEXERVNT 
DEPOSIT. XV KAL, IVN. 


To Domnina, my sweetest and most innocent wife, wholived 16 years and 4 months, 
and was married 2 years, 4 months and 9 days: with whom I was not able to live, 
on account of my travels, moie than six months, during which time I showed her 
my love as I felt it. None else so loved each other. Buried on the 15*h Kalends 
of June. 
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IN PACE 
AVRELIO FELICI QVI BIXIT CVM COIVCE. 
ANNOS. X. VIII DVLCIS. IN COIVGIO. 
BONE MEMORIE BIXIT. ANNOS. L. V. 
RAPTVS ETERNE DOMVS. XII KAL. IENVARIAS. 


In Peace—To Aurelius Felix, who lived with his wife eighteen years in sweetest 
wedlock. Of good memory. He lived 55 years. Snatched home eternally the 12th 
Kalends of January. 

B. M. 
CVBICVLVM. AVRELIAE. MARTINAE CASTISSIMAEADQVE. PVDI- 
CISSIMAE FEMINAE QVE FECIT. IN COIVGIO ANN. XXIII D XIIII 
BENE MERENTI. QVE VIXIT. ANN. XL, M. XI. D. XIII. DEPOSITIO EIS 
DIE. III. NONAS. OCT. NEPOTIANO. ET FACVNDO CONSS. IN PACE. 


To the well.deserving—The chamber of Aurelia Martina, my wife, most chaste 
and modest, who lived in wedlock 23 years and 14 days. To the well-deserving one 
who lived 40 years, 11 months and 13 days. Her burial was on the 3d Nones of 
October. Nepotianus and Facundus being consuls [i. e. A. D. 336] in peace. * 


The following may have been erected by a wife to her hus- 
band, but it is usually regarded as commemorating the love of 
two as yet unjoined in wedlock. 


CLAVDIO BENEMERENTI 
STVDIOSO QVI AMABIT ME. VIX 
AN. P. M. XXV IN P. 


To Claudius the well-deserving and affectionate who loved me. He lived 25 
years more or less. In peace. 


Perhaps the most touching epitaphs are those found on the 
tombs of children. The following are inimitable for their ten- 
derness and beauty. 


‘ SEVERO FILIO DVL- 
CISSIMO LAVRENTIVS 
PATER BENEMERENTI QVI BI 
XIT ANN. III. ME. VIII. DIES. V. 
ACCERSITVS AB ANGELIS VII. IDVS IANVA. 


Laurence the father, to his sweetest, well-deserving son, Severus, who lived 4 years, 
8 months and 5 days. Borne away by angels the 7th Ides of January. 


* The ooly means that there is of fixing the date of these epitaphs is by the con- 
suls who are mentioned in them as governing during the years in which they were 
erected. The earliest date of this sort that has been found is A. D. 98.—The con- 
sulships of Anicius Festus and Virius Gallus. The latest date is probably A. D. 472, 
in the consulship of Festus. The inscription containing this latter date is quoted 
on page 612. 
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SPIRITO SANCTO 
INNOCENTI QVI 
VIXIT AN. PL. M. III. 


To the holy soul Innocent, who lived 3 years more or less. 


In one case we have the length of life expressed with un- 
usual precision, showing how dear to the parents’ hearts was 
every little circumstance connected with their lost child. 

DEFVNTVS K SEPT. 
POMPEIANO INNO- 
CENTIOVIVIXII 
ANN VI MESES. VIIII 
DIES VIII ORAS IIIl 
DORMIT IN PACE. 


Died on the Kalends of September, Pompeianus the innocent, aged 6 years, 9 
months, 8 days and 4 hours. He sleeps in peace. 


In none of these inscriptions, not even in the inscriptions com- 
memorative of those who suffered martyrdom for their faith, is to 
be found a single word of bitterness against the persecutors. In 
very few cases is the manner of death mentioned, and those few 
all belong to the later persecutions, and among all the rude 
paintings and carvings of the Catacombs, but one representation 
of a martyrdom has been found. To look at the Catacombs 
alone, it might be supposed that persecution had in Rome no 
victims, since Christianity has in them made no allusion to 
suffering. The following are some of the few epitaphs in which 
martyrdom is plainly mentioned. 

PRIMITVS IN PACE QVI POST 
MVLTAS ANGVSTIAS FORTISSIMVS MARTYR 
ET VIXIT ANNOS P. M. XXXVIII CONIVG. SVO 
PERDVLCISSIMO BENEMERENTI FECIT. 


Primitius in peace. A most valiant martyr after many torments, Aged 38 years 
more or less. His wife made (this) to her dearest well-deserving (husband.) 


LANNVS XPI. MA- 
RTIRHICREQVIESC- 
IT. SUB DIOCLITIANO 
PASSUS. 


Lannus, a martyr of Christ, rests here. He suffered under Diocletian. 
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The next, it would seem, was erected during a time of actual 
persecution. 
TEMPORE ADRIANI IMPERATORIS MA- 
RIVS ADOLESCENS DVX MILITVM QVI 
SATIS VIXIT DVM VITAM PRO CHO 
CVM SANGVINE CONSVNSIT IN PACE 
TANDEM QVIEVIT BENEMERENTES 
CVM LACRIMIS ET METV POSVERVNT 
I.D. VI. 


In the time of the Emperor Adrian, Marius, a young military officer who had lived 
long enough, when, with his blood he gave up his life for Christ. At length he rested 
in peace. The well-deserving set up this with tears and in fear, the 6th Ides of 
December. 


The briefest, and yet the most forcible inscription of this class 
reads: ‘‘Clementia tortured, dead, sleeps, will rise.” Another 
records the martyrdom of a whole family. It is difficult to 
decipher, being mostly in Greek character, while the inscription 
itself is in Latin, and it is besides so bad in point of grammar as 
to be almost untranslatable. Its supposed intended reading is 
given by Maitland to be—Hie Gordianus Gallie nuncius, jugu- 
latus pro fide, eum familia tota ; quiescunt in pace.” In times 
of violent persecution, it would seem from inscriptions, such as 
the following, which are occasionally found in the Catacombs, 
that a number of the victims would be buried in one grave. 


MARCELLA ET CHRISTI 
MARTYRES 
CCCCL 
Modern antiquarians have exercised their ingenuity in deciding 
what symbols were used by the early Christians to designate the 
tombs of their martyrs, but everything tends to show that except 
in a few cases, of which examples have been given, no marks 
were placed upon the tombs of the martyrs in order to designate 
them as such. Martyrdom was in all probability, the most 
common cause of death among the early followers of Christ in 
Rome—a form of death, with which they were not only familiar, 
but also one, of which they themselves must often have been in 
daily expectation. The symbols found on so many of their 
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tombs, which the antiquarians would have us regard as marks 
designating martyrdom, are rather emblems of the common faith 
in which all died. Such emblems for example as the palm 
branch, the crown, and the sacramental cup, for which this 
character have been claimed, are all of them found on the graves 
of children whose years would preclude their having been 
martyrs, and also on tombs belonging to years during which 
there were no persecutions. Representations of certain instru- 
ments which are carved on some of the tombs, and which are by 
some considered as instruments of torture, should properly be 
regarded as simply designating the trade and occupation of the 
deceased; a view which is supported by the fact that similar 
instruments have been found in some of the tombs, being placed 
there from a sentiment, on the part of surviving friends of the 
deceased, that it is easy to understand, and which also accounts 
for the presence of the toys that have been found in the graves 
of children in the same locality. The fact is that the faith of 


the early Christians was too strong, and their visions of glory 
too vivid, to suffer them to lament over the heroes who had so 
nobly finislied their course in glorious victory ;— 


“ Strange conquest, where the conqueror must die, 
And he is slain that wins the victory.” 


Of course it is more than probable that many of the graves 
bearing these emblems are in fact the graves of martyrs, but to 
suppose that they were designated as such in this manner, is 
contrary to the spirit of the early Roman Christians, as that 
spirit is made manifest in the Catacombs. The dismal pictures 
of martyrdom that now meet the eye at every step in foreign 
galleries and churches, are the signs of a period when a gloomy 
spirit had taken possession of the Church, and when she was 
ready to inflict the same cruelties upon all who did not submit 
to her teachings. Painters have vied with each other in repre- 
senting the martyrs in states of seraphic abstraction under their 
torments, eyes glazing in death and faces illumined with reflec- 
tions of the glories of Paradise; angels in attendance to bear 
away in triumph the victorious spirit, and the Great Captain 
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himself, from the heavenly heights above, cheering the sufferer 
with glimpses of the crown that awaits his victory. A Guido 
and a Caracci may have found such subjects favorable to the 
display of their transcendent genius, and even the coldest 
Protestant, as he gazes upon their matchless productions, cannot 
but feel a thrill of sympathy and reverence. But the early 
Christians needed no artist’s pencil—for them, the sufferings of 
the martyrs, and the bright examples of their lives and victorious 
triumph, were realities which their eyes had witnessed, Thus in 
the dark passages of the Catacombs, like the dead in some vast 
national battle-field cemetery, they lie—The “noble army of 
martyrs ’’—a ‘ host that no man can number,’’— 


“ Quorum solus habet comperta vocabula Christus.” 


Hence also it is that the Catacombs have been ransacked in 
vain for some trace, cotemporary with the persecutions, of the 
superstitious reverence, with which the memory ‘of the martyrs 


and their mortal remains came to be regarded, soon after the 
cessation of persecution, or of the idolatry into which that 
reverence afterwards developed. 

These remarks naturally lead to some consideration of the 
emblems, found in connection with the inscriptions of the Cat- 
acombs. Allusion has already been made to the fact, which is 
no where more apparent than in the Catacombs, that by far the 
large majority of the early Christians belonged to the uneduca- 
ted and illiterate classes of the community. This very ignorance 
drove them to some sort of symbolism, and compelled them to 
resort to some sort of representation, that would address them 
through the eye directly. 

The symbols found in the Catacombs are of two classes. 
Those which are descriptive of the persons whom they commem- 
orate, and those which relate to the profession of the Christian 
religion. Of the first class we have in the first place, symbolic 
figures which phonetically convey the name of the deceased. 
The carvings of these symbols are in all cases rude and in- 
artistic, but their intention is plain. The following inscription 
is accompanied by the carving of a lion, which would at once 
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recall the name of the deceased to his unlettered friends, to 
whom the words of the epitaph would have been unintelligible. 
PONTIVS. LEO. 8. EBIV 
ET PONTIA. M 
FECERVNT, FI* 

The epitaph of Navira is a well-known example of this class 
of inscriptions—it is accompanied by a representation of a ship. 
NABIRA IN PACE ANIMA DVLOCIS 
QVI BIXIT ANOS. XVI M V 
ANIMA MELEIEA 


TITVLV FACTV 
APARENTES SIGNVM NABE. 


Navira in peace. A sweet soul who lived 16 years, 5 months; a zoul (sweet) 
like honey. The epitaph was made by her parents—the sign a ship. 
The next is accompanied by the carving of a pig, and the one 
following, by that of two casks or barrels. 
PORCELLA HIC DORMIT 


IN P. QVIXIT ANN. III M. X 
D. XIII 


Porcella sleeps here in peace.—She lived 3 years, 10 months, 13 days. 
IVLIO FILIO PATER DOLIENS 


Doliens the father, to Julius the son. 


Porcella is the Latin for a little pig, and Dolium signifies a 
cask. So likewise the tomb of Dracontius exhibits a dragon, 
and that of Onager an ass. To this class of symbols belong all 
those inscriptions which are accompanied by representations of 
instruments of labor, as the adze, the saw, implements of wool- 
combers, &c., as they were intended to indicate the trade of the 
deceased. 

But by far the larger number of the symbols found in the 
Catacombs, refer to the faith professed bythe deceased. The 
first of these which claims our attention, is the one which the 
Christians from all time seem to have intuitively assumed as 


* Maitland translates this inscription as follows: “ Pontius Leo and Pontia Max- 
ima. The former while living bought thistomb. Their sons set up this.” 
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the badge of their faith—the cross. There is probably no more 
complete a revolution of feeling among mankind, than that 
which has taken place in respect to the cross. Once an object 
of horror and a symbol of disgrace, it has become an emblem of 
our faith, finding its place everywhere, in art, in religion, and 
even in the very sacraments of the dominant faith of the world, and 
it has ever been set up as the standard of the Church, wherever 
she has carried the gospel. ‘ No effort of the imagination can 
dissipate the illusion of dignity which has gathered around it ; 
it has been so long dissevered from all its coarse and humiliating 
associations, that it cannot be cast back and desecrated into its 
state of opprobrium and contempt.*” The gradual change from 
the cross to the crucifix, is easily traced in ancient monuments. 
First occurs the.simple cross; next a lamb appears at its foot, 
then in the third stage we have, “Christ clothed on the cross, with 
hands uplifted in prayer, but not nailed to it; in the fourth, 
Christ fastened to the cross with four nails, still living, with 
open eyes. He was not represented as dead till the tenth or 
eleventh century.”’+ Butin undergoing this change the origi- 
nal character of the symbol was entirely lost ; from being a to- 
ken of joy and a symbol of triumph, it became a thing of tears 
and agony. A stock subject with artists in which to display 
their power of representing anguish, until the last glimmerings 
of divine majesty suffered a total eclipse from the exclusive 
display of agonized humanity. In the Catacombs, however, no 
trace of this isto be found. There it is nowhere found except 
in its simplest form of two straight lines. If any addition is 
made to it, the same simple form is preserved, while it is rep- 
resented surrounded with palm branches, crowned with flowers, 
or accompanied by a dove, the emblem of peace. 

The most common symbol found in connection with the in- 
scriptions of the Catacombs, is a monogram of our Lord’s name, 
composed of a X and a P combined, the first two letters of 
Xpeotog. Sometimes it is found surrounded by palm branches, 


* Milman, Bampton Lectures, p 279. 
+ Milman, Hist. of Christianity, v. iii. p. 515. 
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which are much used in these inscriptions as typifying the vic- 
tory and triumph of the faith. Occasionally a variation is 
found in the decussation (as it is technically termed) of the X 
by which the figure of a cross is produced, and in time this 
seems to have become the fixed form of the symbol. In con- 
nection with it are also to be found the 4 and 2. All of these 
symbols are present on a seal ring that was found in the Cata- 
combs some years since. 

A very common symbol of this class is the Fish, a symbol in 
which the early Christians especially delighted, and which is 
remarkable as affording a combination of everything desirable 
in a tessera or mystic sign. The idea is derived from the 
Greek word for fish, ¢y#vcs, which contains the initials of the 
words /ycove Xpiaros, Oeov Prog, Ywryp; Jesus Christ, Son 
of God, the Saviour. It would be a symbol whose meaning 
would be entirely concealed from the unbelievers. Sometimes, 
as in the epitaph of Cecilia Placidina, quoted on page 601, the 
word ¢y@uz is expressed at length, and sometimes the fish itself 
is figured. Asearlyas A. D. 194, St. Clement of Alexan- 
dria makes allusion to this symbol, and both he and Tertullian 
speak of the fitness of its use by those whose spiritual birth came 
to them in the waters of baptism. 

The dove has already been alluded to. It undoubtedly sig- 
nified ‘* Peace in God.” In some of the pictures of the Cata- 
combs, however, we find it used as the symbol of the third per- 
son of the Godhead. God the Father is never represented in 
all the paintings and carvings of the Catacombs otherwise than 
symbolically, generally by a hand projecting from the clouds. 
The first attempt at a corporeal representation of “ the king 
invisible” is found in an illuminated Bible of about A D. 850. 
But on the other hand there are numerous representations of 
our Saviour, both in the character of the Good Shepherd, and in 
pictures representing the scenes of His life, still it.is not a little 
strange, that not in a single instance, do the early Christians seem 
to have attempted to represent either His sufferings or His death, 
and it would seem as though they shrank from the attempt in 
reverential awe. The nearest approach to any representation 
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of the events of our Lord’s passion, is a carving representing 
Pilate washing his hands, and several representations of the 
denial of St. Peter. In the first, the figure of Christ is omitted 
by the artist, and all the representations of the denial of St. 
Peter seem to represent not the actual denial, but the scene where 
Jesus prophesies to Peter that he will deny Him before the cock 
crows thrice. 

On some of the tombs is found an anchor, signifying the 
close of a well-spent life, the conclusion of a successful voy- 
age. Life could hardly have seemed to the persecuted follow- 
ers of Christ, other than a stormy voyage, and the anchor was 
an expression of confidence that he who slept beneath it had 
reached the haven of eternal safety. A similar idea must 
have dictated the choice of a ship as an emblem of the Church, 
an emblem borrowed from the heathen, with whom it was a fa- 
vorite symbol of the close of life. The drawing is always very 
rude. Occasionally the mast is drawn in the shape of a cross, 
and in one of the later specimens St. Peter and St. Paul are 
represented as steering it. The Peacock and the Pheenix are 
also occasionally used as emblems of immortality, and the cock 
seems to have been used as the symbol of the vigilance recom- 
mended by our Lord. Of the supposed emblems of martyrdom, 
the palm branch and the crown, mention has already been made. 
Both were borrowed from paganism, but to the Christian they 
derived their significance from the mention made of them in 
the book of Revelation. 

With regard to the execution of all these emblems, and of all 
the paintings and carvings accompanying them, and represent- 
ing the scenes of our Lord’s life and of scriptural history, we 
cannot do otherwise than adopt the words of an eminent writer 
on the subject: ‘‘ Considered as works of art, it must be con- 
fessed they are but poor productions—the meagreness of inven- 
tion only equaled by the feebleness of execution—inferior, gen- 
erally speaking, to the worst specimens of cotemporary hea- 
then art.”* And yet, laying aside artistic criticism, it will be 


* Lord Lindsay’s Christian Art—vol. 1, p. 39. 
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found that in these rude and inartistic carvings, primitive 
Christianity engraved its creed and recorded the purity and 
simplicity of its faith. Among the thousands of emblems and 
representations of scriptural scenes that have been found in the 
Catacombs, there has not been found a single one of any au- 
thenticity, that gives any countenance to the errors which sub- 
sequently were engrafted upon the faith. Rude and unskilful 
as is the embodiment of the thought, and telling of the haste 
of times of persecution and peril, still the thought and idea of 
the representation is always in accordance with Scripture, and 
show the purity of a faith refined in the hot furnace of affliction. 
Being all of a mortuary character, only such traces of the 
government, ministry and offices of the early Roman Church as 
would properly have their place in such inscriptions are to be 
found in them. The highest order of the ministry of the Ro- 
man Church was that of Bishop, Episcopus, or Papa. Of this 
rank were those whom the following epitaphs commemorate : 
PERPETVAM SEDEM NVTRITOR POSSIDES IPSE 
HIC MERITVS FINEM MAGNIS DEFVNCTE PERICLIS 
HIC REQVIEM FELIX SVMIS COGENTIBVS ANNIS 
HIC POSITVS PAPA SANTIMIOO VIXIT ANNIS LXX 
DEPOSITVS DOMINO NOSTRO ARCADIO II ET FL 
RVFINO 
VVccss NONA NOBEMB 
You our nursing father, occupy a perpetual seat, being dead and deserving an 
end to your great dangers. Here happy you find rest, bowed down with years. 
Ilere is buried the most holy Pope, who lived 70 years. Buried on the Nones of 


November, our Lords Arcadius for the second time, and Flavius Rufinus being con- 
suls. 


HVNC MIHI COMPOSVIT TVMVLVM LAVRENTIA 
CONIVX 
MORIBVS APTA MEIS. SEMPER VENERANDA. FIDELIS. 
INVIDIA INFELIX TANDEM COMPRESSA QVIESCIT 
OCTAGINTA LEO TRANSCENDIT EPISCOPVS ANNOS. 
My wife Laurentia made me this tomb; she was ever suited to my disposition, 


venerable and faithful. At length disappointed envy lies crushed. The bishop 
Leo survived his 80th year. 


The first of these epitaphs shows not only the antiquity of 
the title of papa, but also that that title was not then restricted 
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to the incumbent of the Roman See. The consuls mentioned 
in it fix A. D. 392 as the date of the bishop’s death, a year in 
which no bishop of Rome died, it being during the episcopacy 
of Siricius, which extended from A. D. 385 to A. D. 396. The 
second epitaph is strong evidence that this, the highest order of 
the Christian ministry, was then not forbidden to marry, as are 
the first two of the following inscriptions as to the clergy of 
the second rank, the priests, presbyters or pastors. 
LEVITAE CONIVNX PETRONIA FORMA PVDORIS 
HIS MEA DEPONENS SEDIBVS OSSA LOCO 
PARCITE VOS LACRIMIS DVLCES CVM CONIVGE 
NATAE 


VIVENTEMQUE DEO CREDITE FLERE NEFAS 
DP IN PACE IIINON OCTOBRIS FESTO VC CONSS. 


Petronia, a priest’s wife, a type of modesty. In this place I lay my bones. Spare 
your tears, dear husband and daughters, and believe that it is forbidden to weep 
for one who lives in God. Buried in peace on the 3d Nones of October in the Con- 


sulate of Festus, (i. e. in A. D. 472.) 
OLIM PRESBYTERI GABINI FILIA FELIX 
HIC SVSANNA IACET IN PACE PATRI 
SOCIATA. 


Once the happy daughter of the presbyter Gabinus, here lies Susanna, joined 
with her father in peace. 


LOCVS BASILI PRESB ET FELICITATI EIVS 
SIBI FACERVNT 


The place of Basilus, the Presbyter, and his Felicitas. They made it for them- 
selves. 


LOCVS VALENTINI PRESB. 
The place of Valentinius, the presbyter. 


ACATIVS. PASTOR. 


Acantius, the pastor. 


The lowest order of the ministry were the deacons, of one of 
whom the following is the brief epitaph : 
LOCVS EXVPERANTI 
DEACON. 


The place of Exuperantius, tlie deacon. 
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In addition to these regular orders of the ministry, there 
seems to have been other offices in the Church of Rome as then 
organized, some of which were probably preparatory to admis- 
sion into the holy ministry. Such werethe lectors or readers, 
whose duty it was to read the Scriptures aloud in the church. 
It would seem that they were allowed to marry. 

CLAVDIVS. ATTICIA 
NVS LECTOR 
ET CLAVDIA 
FELICISSIMA 
COIVX 


Clau lius Atticanus, the lector, and Claudia Felicissima, his wife. 


In some cases they were appointed while still very young, 
probably being devoted to the service of God by their parents, 
in which case they were trained and disciplined, in inferior 
offices of this sort in order to prepare them for positions of 
higher usefulness in the Church. The following is the epitaph 


of such an infant reader : 
LOCVS AVGVSTI 
LECTORIS DEBELA 
BRV 
DEPSVRICA XGKAL, 
AVG. 
QVE VIXIT ANNOS 
PMXIICONS 
SEBERINL* 


Of the office of exorcist we now know but little. Satan, as we 
learn from the Scriptures and the writings of the early Fathers, 
seems to have been permitted in those early years of the church, 
to exercise a strange influence over the bodies of men; a belief 
in demoniacal possession was then universal, and a miraculous 
power was granted to the members of the Church to cast him 
out. But as this form of manifestation of Satan’s power 
ceased, which must have been soon after the time of the apos- 


* Maitland translates this epitaph as follows: “ The place of Augustus, Lector in 
the Velabram, buried in a mound on the 15th Kalends of August. He lived 12 years 
more or less, in the Consulate of Severinus (A. D. 461.)” 


39 
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tles, and with the cessation of miracles which probably took 
place by degrees, the office of exorcist became a settled one in 
the church, and it was, at least nominally, retained until a late 
period.* The title is found in the following epitaph, which is 
also an example of a class of inscriptions by no means rare in 
the Catacombs, inscribed upon a stone already, containing an 
inscription of heathen origin. 
D. M. 
VALERIVS. QVI 
VIXIT, IN. SAECVLO 
ANN, XI. M. X. D. V. 
IANVARIVS. EXORCISTA 
SIBL ET. CONIVGI. FECIT. 


The lowest rank among the officers of the church was that of 
fossor. It seems to have been the office of the fossors to take 
charge of funerals and to bury the dead. Some writers of the 
Roman church would find a trace of the existence of this office 
in apostolic times in the persons of the “ young men’”’ who car- 
ried out the bodies of Ananias and Sapphira. The office 
probably survived in that of parish sexton. The fossors seem 
to have been entrusted with the care and enlargement of the 
Catacombs, and with the digging of the graves. Among the 
paintings found in the Catacombs, are many rude representations 
of the fossors engaged in their work, or surrounded by the im- 
plements of their calling. One of these paintings has often 
been copied. It represents the fossor standing in a sort of 
chapel lined with tombs. Over one shoulder he holds the pick 
used for excavating, and in the other hand a lamp, similar in 
shape to lamps of terra cotta still occasionally found in the 


* In Foxe’s Martyrology it is stated, that before Huss was executed he was degra- 
ded from his orders in succession, priesthood, deaconship, sub-deaconship, Acolyte- 
ship, and the offices of exorcist and sexton. 


+ Sometimes the pagan inscription has been chiseled out. 

Several slabs have been found with a Christian inscription on one side, and a 
much older but pagan inscription on the other. There are good reasons fur suppo- 
sing that portions of the Catacombs were used by the poor of Rome, as a place 
of burial long before the Christians. Certain portions seem to have been made a 
similar use of by the Jews. 
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Catacombs, suspended from a cord and spike, by which it was 
fastened to the rock inorder to light him at his labor. At his 
feet lie sundry other instruments, while on his dress, which is a 
simple tunic with sleeves, falling below the knees, is figured 
the cross, as a token of his Christian profession. Over his head 
is the inscription :— 


DLOGENES. FOSSOR. IN. PACE. DEPOSITVS 
OCTABV. KALENDAS. OCTOBRIS. 


Numerous epitaphs of the fossors are extant, but they are all 
extremely brief. From allusions contained in many inscrip- 
tions, it would seem that the fossors had also the power of dis- 
posing of the graves. 

EMPTVM LOCVM A BARTEMISTVM 
VISOMVM HOC EST ET PRETIVM 

DATVM A FOSSORI HILARO ID EST 

FOLN * PRESENTIA SEVERI 
FOSS ET LAVARENT. 





A place bought by Bartemistus. This is a bisomum, and the price was paid to 
the fossor Hilarus; it was 1400 folles, in the presence of Severus and Laurentius the 
fossors. 

The follis was a small Roman coin, of which forty made a 
denarius. The market value of a Bisomum (a grave holding 
two bodies) therefore, was about $5.60 of our currency. The 
following records a similar transaction : 

IOVINVS. SIBICOM 
PARAVIT. ABICTORI 

NO. BISOMV. LOCVET 
EXVPERV. COLLEGAIPSI. 

Jovinus bought himself (this) bisomum from Victorinus and Exuperus, his part- 
ner. 

These last two inscriptions can scarcely be called epitaphs. 
They are rather legal conveyances of a portion of the Vata- 
combs. A bisomum was a grave for two bodies, and is a term 
of frequent occurrence in these inscriptions; there were also 


the’trisomum and quadrisomum, holding respectively three and 


*It is impossible to reproduce with type the symbols that stand for the numerals, 
so I have left it blank. The curious may see them in Maitland, on page 68. 
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four bodies, but inscriptions referring to them are not numer- 
ous. Many of the inscriptions of the character of these last two 
were probably placed upon the tombs at the time of their pur- 
chase, and others like the following were partly executed at 
that time and then finished afterward. | 


HIC REQVIECET 
SAMSO IN BISO 
MVM ET VICTORV 
SE VIVA VXOREIVS. 


Here rests Samso in a bisomum, and Victoria, his wife, she being alive. 


™ The custom of selecting a place of sepulchre while still alive 
seems, from the number of inscriptions containing allusions to 
it, to have been a common one. The custom must have origi- 
nated in the strong feeling of respect for the body after death 
that characterized the early Christians, a feeling to which the 
Catacombs themselves owe their origin, and that was not only 
inherited by the Christians from their immediate religious an- 
cestors, the Jews, but which was also enhanced, and made to 
enter into the very constitution and nature of their life by the 
great crowning event of their faith, the Resurrection of Christ. 

Of the sacrament of the Lord’s Supper, it can hardly be ex- 
pected that any trace should be found among these inscriptions, 
and the few epitaphs that are elaimed as having reference to 
it, are of such doubtful authenticity that it is better to pass 
over them unnoticed. In regard to baptism, there are a few 
epitaphs of children, that would seem to show that infant bap- 
tism was then practised by the church. 


ROMANO NEOFITO 
BENEMERENTI QVI VI 
XIT, ANNOS. VIII. DXV 

REQVIESCIT. IN. PACE, DN 
FL. GRATIANO. AVG. II. ET 
PETRONIO PROBO. CS. 


To Romanus, the well-deserving neophyte, who lived 8 years and 15 days, he rests 
in peace. Florius Gratian Augustus for the second time and Publius Probus being 


consuls. (A. D. 371.) 
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FL. IOVINA. QVAE. VIX 
ANNIS. TRIBVS. D. XXX 
NEOFITA. IN PACE. XI. K. 
Flavia Jovina, who lived 3 years, 30 days, a neophyte, (she) died in peace the 11th 
Kalends. 
VCILIANVS BACIO VALERIO 
QVI BISIT AN. VILII 
VIL. DIES XXII CATECVM. 
Ucilianus, to Bacius Valerius, a Catechumen, who lived 9 years, 8 months and 22 
days. 
TEG CANDIDVS NEOF 
Q. VXT. M XXL. DP NON 
SEP. 
5 The title of Candidus, the neophyte, who lived 21 months, buried on the Nones of 
September. 

In some of the subterranean chapels and crypts of the Cata- 
combs have been found fonts, whence it would seem that the 
rite of baptism must often have been celebrated in such places. 
On such a font, now in the Lapidarian gallery, the following 
inscription may still be deciphered :— 


CORPORIS ET CORDIS MACVLAS VITALI 
PVRGAT ET OMNE SIMVL ABLVITVND. 


The living stream cleanses the spots of the body as well as of the heart, and at 
the same time washes away all (sin.) 

That font is now broken, and within it no drop of water can 
now be found, but from it has indeed issued a living stream 
that, with the power of a resistless flood, has washed away the 
more than Augean filth of pagan Rome. 

Thus far, I have endeavored to set before the reader the 
feelings and the customs of the Roman Christians of the first 
five centuries, as those feelings and customs appear to be set 
forth and illustrated by the inscriptions of the Catacombs. In 
doing so I have sought to let the inscriptions speak for them- 
selves, and endeavored to add no more to the story that they 
tell than seemed absolutely necessary ; for I felt that the fresh- 
ness and simplicity of primitive times, and the plainness and 
manliness that cling so inseparably to them, could not fail to 
speak far more eloquently to the reader, and would call up 
a far more vivid picture of the lives of those whom these 
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inscriptions commemorate, and of the scenes they must 
have passed through, than any effort of my pen could 
have done. Here, therefore, I might well close this article, 
and gladly would I do so, for to point at errors into which 
our brother Christians, the successors and descendants of those 
in whose lives and conversation we have as it were, been parti- 
cipating, have fallen, is far from being in accordance with the 
feelings such an intercourse has awakened. But what has been 
said does not complete the testimony of these humble epitaphs. 
They constitute a record that cannot be impeached, and the Chris- 
tians of the Nineteenth Century have a right to seek among 
them for evidence, as to what was the teaching and practice of 
the early Catholic and Apostolic Church, with respect to 
questions which have separated the Church, into the opposing 
camps of Romanism and Protestantism. And it is the more 
important that this should be done, as there are among these 
records, inscriptions which have been claimed as giving counte- 
nance to doctrines and practices that are regarded as errone- 
ous by the larger portion of Christendom. 

While from the epitaphs of the members of the clergy which 
have been quoted, it is clear that forced celibacy was unknown 
in the Roman Church of the first four centuries, still there are 
some inscriptions which have been considered as showing that 
it was then not unusual for members of the Church to fix vol- 
untarily upon celibacy or widowhood in order to devote them- 
selves wholly to the service of God. The epitaphs of this class 
are not very numerous, and they all are epitaphs of women. 
They neither throw much light upon the subject, nor do they 
go far towards showing that celibacy was at all common in the 
Roman Church at that time. In fact it may safely be doubted 
whether they have any reference to the subject. The following 
are a few examples. 

FVRIA HELPIS 
VIRGO DEVOTA. 
Furia Elpis—A consecrated virgin. 
HOC EST 
SEPVLCHRVM SANCTAEB 
LVCIN VIRGINIS. 
This is the sepulchre of the holy virgin Lucina. 
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OC-TA-VI-AE-MA-TRO-NAE 
VI-DV-AE-DE-I. 


To Octavia a matron widow of God.* 


AESTONIA VIRGO PEREGRI 

NA QVE VIXIT ANIS XL. I. ET. DS. 
VIII. III. KAL. MAR. DECESSIT 
DE CORPORE. 


Aestonia, a traveling virgin, who lived 41 years and 8 days. She departed from 
the body on the 4th Kalends of March. 

While condemning celibacy, which, like a decayed sepulchre, 
bears some few fair flowers, but not enough to conceal the loath- 
some rottenness that nourishes their unnatural bloom, it must 
not be forgotten that, like most of the errors that the would 
be wisdom of man has engrafted upon Christianity, it had its 
origin in the purest and most praiseworthy motives. It would 
appear from the few inscriptions extant that relate to this sub- 
ject, that women rather than men sought this manner of serv- 
ing their master, and it can easily be understood how in times 
when the rage of persecution was constantly rending the dear- 
est of human ties, many, all of whose earthly hopes being sud- 
dénly swept away, would gladly turn to the comfort afforded 
by self-denying consecration of the remainder of their lives, 
to those works of mercy and charity which their religion so 
strongly advocated, and how in them they would find a fulfill- 
ment of the promise, ‘Come unto me all ye that labor and 
are heavy-laden, and I will give you rest.” The value of the 
services rendered by such persons in those days of persecution, 
and the bright example of their lives, which would stand out as 
striking monuments of fervent piety, probably had no little to do 
with the gradual introduction into the Church, of an aristocracy 
of female virtue professing to rise above the profanum vulgus 
of married life. 

Whatever may have been the opinions of the early Christians 
concerning the saints, and especially concerning the Virgin 
Mary, not a particle of evidence can be found in any of the 


* Probably such a widow as St, Paul enumerates the qualifications of in Ist Tim. 
v. 9, 10. 
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inscriptions, paintings and carvings of the Catacombs to lead us 
to suppose that they regarded them as possessing any mediato- 
rial power. No prayer offered to the saints, no ora pro nobis 
addressed to the Virgin has been found on any of the countless 
graves of the early Christians, that line the passages of the Cata- 
combs, and no pictures of the saints embellish the walls of the 
subterranean chapels where they worshiped. Representations 
of the mother of our Lord, it is true, are found, but in all she 
is introduced only as an accessory to the Divine infant. 

Equally at variance with any faith in the expiatory flames of 
a purgatory, is the testimony of these Christian records. Among 
the thousands of these epitaphs it is impossible to glean a sin- 
gle expression that gives any countenance to the doctrine, 
while scattered through them are numerous expressions that 
are in direct contradiction of it. Can, for instance, the expres- 
sion “ borne away by angels” in the epitaph of Servus, quoted 
on page 602, or the continual recurrence of epitaphs similar to 
the following be reconciled with any such belief? 

NICEFORVS ANIMA. 
DVLCIS IN REFRIGERIO. 
Nicephoros, a sweet soul, in the place of refreshment. 
ARETVSA 
IN DEO. 
Arethusa, in God. 
MACVS PVER INNOCENS 
ESSE IAMINTER INNOCNTIS COEPISTI 
QVAM STAVILES TIVI HAEC VITA EST 
QVAM TELETVM EXCIPET MATER ECLESIAE DEOC 
MVNDO REVERTENTEM COMPREMATVR PEC- 
TORVM 
GEMITVS STRVATVR FLETVS OCVLORVM. 

Marcus, an innocent boy. You have already begun to be among the innocent 
ones. How enduring is such a life to you! How gladly will your mother, the 
Church of God, receive you, returning to this world. Let us restrain our sighs and 
cease from weeping. 

Thus these inscriptions give us some clue to the belief of the 
early Christians concerning the departed souls of the faithful. 
They are not said to be in heaven, nor in purgatory, but in a 
state of refreshing by God’s presence—in God. These inscriptions 
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also enable us to properly interpret the meaning of a class of 
epitaphs, in which the Romanists would fain find evidence that 
prayers for the dead were used by the early Christians. But 
the utmost that can be found in them is an ejaculatory wish, 
the expression of a fond affection that follows the object of its 
love beyond the grave. The following are the most noted ex- 
amples of the inscriptions of this class, which is not a very nu- 
merous one :— 
VAL. SABINA. 
VIXIT. ANN. VIII. MENSIB. 
VIL. DIES XXXI. 
VIVAS. IN. DEO. DVLCIS. 


Farewell, 0 Sabina! She lived 8 years, 8 months and 31 days. Mayest thoulive. 


EXVPERI. RE. Q. 

IN PACE Q. V. 

ANN. XXIII ET/ 
M. III. D. VI. 


Exuperius mayest thou rest in peace, who lived 23 years, 3 months and 6 days. 
IN PACE. ET BENEDICTIONE 
SVFSVATE VIXIT ANIS XXX PLVS MINVS 
REDDIDIT XAL. FEBR. 
Mayest thou be in peace and benediction, 0 Sufsuatus! He lived 30 years, more 
or less. He departed in the Kalends of February. 
FAVSTINA. DVLCIS. BIBAS. 
IN. DEO. 


Sweet Faustina, may you livein God, 
BOLOSA DEVS TI 
BIREFRIGERET QVAE VI 
XIT ANNOS XXXI RECESSIT 
DIE XIII KAL OCTB. 
Boloso, may God refresh thee. She lived 31 years. She departed on the thir- 
teenth Kalends of October. 
AMERIMNVS 
RVFINAE. COILV 
GICARIS. SIME 
BENEMEREN- 
TI SPIRITVM. 
TVVM DEVS 
REFRI. GERET. 
Amerimnus, to Rufina, my dearest wife, the well-deserving. May God refresh thy 


spirit. 
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And thus it 1s with every one of the doctrines and practices 
in which the modern Church of Rome differ from the rest of 
Christianity. Not one of them can find any support in these 
primitive records. In any modern Roman Catholic cemetery— 
in any burial ground whose graves date back to the 11th or 12th 
Centuries,— on almost every grave, whether it be the marble 
mausoleums of the Popes who sleep beneath the lofty dome of 
St. Peter’s, or the low green mound of some Jesuit missionary 
in the virgin forests of America, will be found epitaphs, that 
unequivocally intimate the belief of the Church of Rome. 
There is a statement setting forth that it is’ well to pray for the 
dead—a request to the passer-by to offer such a prayer—peti- 
tions in behalf of the dead addressed to the Virgin and to the 
Saints. If a belief in any of these things was held among those 
members of the Roman Church who lie buried in the Catacombs, 
and who, as the immediate successors of the Apostles, form the 
connecting links between the Roman Church subsequent to the 
6th century and the Church of apostolic times, there ought 
to be, and there would be, some evidence of such a belief in the 
epitaphs upon their graves. The absence—the total absence 
of anything of the kind is most conclusive. Thus Rome bears 
within her own bosom the proof of that early purity from which 
she herself has wandered. On the walls of the Catacombs the 
spirit and faith of the first ages is indelibly stamped—the ele- 
ments of a pure faith written “ with an iron pen,”’ on the rock 
forever. 

Nore.—I cannot close without acknowledging my indebtedness to “ The Church 
in the Catacombs,” by Chas, Maitland, M. D., published in England in 1846, of 
which I have made free use while compiling this article. [t is the only work of 


any research upon the subject in our language, and it contains by far the largest 
and most accurate collection of these interesting inscriptions. 
JI. L. F. 





Christianity and the Church. 


ArT. VIII.—CHRISTIANITY AND THE CHURCH. 

CHRISTIANITY is the absolute religion, If we regard religion 
in its most general character as “ the union of God and man,”’ 
it will be found that the Christian religion alone possesses true, 
substantial being, corresponding to this conception, while all 
heathen, or world, religions are without true substance. In 
these religions the gulf of separation between God and man is 
not bridged over. The mythologies of heathenism, with their 
wonderful play of religious phantasy, as compared with Chris- 
tianity, are like dreams in relation to the waking state, like 
shadows in relation to the substance. It is true, that under- 
neath all these creations of the phantasy there is the relation 
which holds between God and man in the order of the natural 
creation, a relation which involves an immanent presence of 
God in the world, and on the part of man a certain sense or 
apprehension, thoug! 'mperfect and distorted, of this presence; 
but still God and man do not here come into any proper, sub- 
stantial union. To bring about such union, a new self-revela- 
tion and self-communication of God to man was required, and 
an apprehension or appropriation of the divine heavenly gift 
by man. This, indeed, may be taken to be a correct definition 
of Christianity, as given by a German writer (Kling), that it is 
“‘ objectively the self-revelation and self-communication of God 
in and through the person of Christ, raising humanity to pro- 
per destined perfection ; subjectively the appropriation of the 
divine gift by faith on the part of man.” 

The fundamental basis or beginning of Christianity, there- 
fore, is to be found in the incarnation of the Son of God, in 
which the Word was made flesh—God became man for us men 
and for our salvation. As outside of Christ there is no incar- 
nation, so outside of Christianity there is no true and substantia 
religion, no real binding together of God and man. 
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But while the substantial basis of Christianity is to be found 
in the incarnation of the Son of God, it was not until another 
event that Christianity, as a new order of spiritual life for 
man, actually entered the current of human history—I mean 
the descent of the Holy Ghost on the day of Pentecost. It 
was then that the fruits of the union of God and man in the 
person of Christ, of His sinless life, His atoning death, His 
resurrection and ascension, were made over to man in the com- 
munication of the Saviour’s glorified life to his inmost spiritual 
being. This involved the establishment of the Christian 
Church, which dates its proper beginning from the day of Pen- 
tecost. 

We propose to consider in this article the relation between 
Christianity and the Church. 

In order to gain a proper conception of Christianity in its 
essential nature as religion, we must commence with the union 
of the God and man in the person of Christ. This union is a 
personal union. The factors that enter into it are, on the one 
side, God, in the second person of the adorable Trinity, and 
on the other side, man. The human that the Logos assumed 
into union with His divine nature, was not an individual man, 
but humanity in its principial integrity, denominated by St. 
John flesh. ‘The Word was made flesh.” It was our life in 
its universality that He thus elevated into union with the di- 
vine. Christ came thus to stand not merely as a man among 
men, but as the man, the absolute generic head of the race, in 
whom man is to find his completion and perfection. 

If now the principle of Christianity is the glorified life of 
Christ, the generic head of the race, made present for our ap- 
propriation by faith through the Holy Ghost, it will at once 
appear that it involves in it the social principle. It apprehends 
men, not as separate, isolated individuals, to regenerate and 
sanctify each one independently, but it immediately organizes 
a community. Its life is a community life, of which each par- 
takes, and thus we have an organization called the Christian 
Church, as the form in which Christianity, from the first, exists 
in the world. 
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The preparation for the Church during the earthly life of 
Christ was a society, a community, which was gathered out of 
Judaism, instructed and made ready for the entrance into it of 
the Holy Spirit on the day of Pentecost. When the Spirit 
came with the fulness of heavenly endowments, He came at 
once upon the assembly. They were already joined together 
in the possession of acommon faith. The susceptibility for in- 
spiration was quickened within them by the withdrawal of the 
visible presence of Christ. When the Spirit came, it was as a 
community they received Him, and thus the Christian Church 
was born with the entrance of Christianity into the world. The 
nature of the new life with which they were inspired rendered 
this necessary, for it was a life which was to be common to all. 
The same Spirit that came to bind them to Christ the Head, 
bound them at the same time to one another. Just as from the 
bosom of the old humanity men were born into the natural 
community, born with social capacities and into social relations, 
so from the bosom of the new, regenerated humanity, men were 
new-born as a Christian community. 

They were born into this new kingdom as ministry and laity. 
Both sides were represented in the assembly of one hundred 
and twenty gathered in the upper room in Jerusalem, and they 
were in possession of all the necessary appointments of the 
new community. The apostles had been called and commis- 
sioned to be teachers and rulers in the Church by Christ before 
He left the earth. They had received all necessary instruction 
for their office and work. The sacraments had been instituted. 
With the apostles, the teachers, were joined the members, the 
taught. They only waitéd for the inspiration that was to con- 
stitute their new spiritual life. This inspiration carried with 
it the rich variety of gifts of the Spirit. There was inspira- 
tion to teach, to administer the sacraments, and to govern, and 
the inspiration to apprehend the gospel preached, and to obey 
the precepts of the same. The inspiration was a spirit of new 
brotherhood in Christ, for it was one spirit and one life that en- 
tered all. 

From this it will appear that the advent of Christianity and 
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the birth and organization of the church were simultaneous. 
There was not a regeneration of individuals in their separate 
capacity, who then united and organized the Church as a means 
or instrumentality for the spread of the new religion. No or- 
ganism is constituted, in that way, by an external union of the 
parts. If the church is an organism, like the organism of the 
race, or of the human body (analogies used in Scripture to set 
forth its nature), then the membership must be united to their 
Head, which is Christ, and to each other, by the bond of a 
common life. The parts can exist only in union with the whole. 
The relation between the Church and that which constitutes its 
life is organic. There can be no permanent, substantial exist- 
ence of Christianity in the world outside of and apart from the 
Church, and the Church without Christianity would be a corpse. 

So far we assert the necessary internal relation of these two 
over against every theory that would view them as a dualism. 
Such dualism, indeed, is an impossibility, if we adopt the con- 
ception of Christianity which we have presented. If it is, in 
its deepest essence, the new life which has entered the current 
of human history from Christ, and continues to flow from Him 


as its generic head, its perennial source, it cannot be conceived 
of as standing apart from the Church in its historical develop- 


ment through the ages. 

Hence the view that makes a dualism between these two 
rests on a different conception of Christianity, as well as on a 
different conception of the Church. Ifthe conception of Chris- 
tianity be, that it is a system of doctrinal teachings, starting 
from and based on the Holy Scriptures, or a code of new laws 
and ethical precepts, resting upon tlie moral teachings of our 
Saviour, and that Christians are all those who individually ac- 
cept these doctrines, and strive to practice these precepts, and 
be governed by these laws in their individual capacity, then 
Christianity may be regarded as having an existence in the 
world as something apart from the Church, and the Church be- 
comes a society organized for the purpose of holding and ad- 
vancing Christianity as a doctrinal and ethical system. Or if 
Christianity be viewed more profoundly, as the power of a new 
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life from Christ through the Holy Ghost, to regenerate men as 
isolated individuals ; and the Church then as a society formed 
by these regenerate persons, then again there would be a union 
between the new life and individual Christians, but not a neces- 
sary and organic union between Christianity and the 
Church. 

In all such views Christianity is conceived of as not having 
so come into the world as to become areal constitution in living 
union with history. They may be compared with that whole 
class of heretical views of the person of Christ, the Gnostic 
and Nestorian, according to which the divine never came into 
living, abiding, personal union with the human. These here- 
sies struck at that fundamental article of the Christian faith— 
the real entrance of the eternal Word into the order of our 
human life. They denied that Christ is come into the flesh, 
which St. John gives as a characteristic of anti-Christ. The 
divine hovers over the human in a ghostly way, inspires it, it 
may be, but never comes into union with it. The human then, 
on the other hand, is either resolved into an appearance merely, 
or else it is viewed as human and mortal only, without the 


glorifying power and agency of the divine continually filling it 


in the successive stages of its growth. 

The error to which we have referred may not only be com- 
pared with this, but it grows out of it. A false view of the 
person of Christ necessarily leads to a corresponding false view 
of Christianity in its relation to the Church. In this latter 
case, Christianity is resolved into a spirit which hovers over the 
world. The susceptible human spirit rises to catch its inspira- 
tion, and so far as it becomes imbued with the inspiration or 
afflatus it is Christianized. Not entering truly into the human 
it does not become historical. It has no stages of development. 

t is the same from age to age. The history of the Church 
becomes a history of the degrees in which men receive or ap- 
prehend it, just as we may investigate how far the principles 
of Plato may have been apprehended by his followers from age 
to age. The relation is that of asystem to a school. In such 
a theory the Church is not a mystery for faith as set forth in 


‘ 
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the Apostles’ Creed, and the study of its history is shorn of its 
chief interest. 

Until within a recent period this dualistic theory of Church 
History was the prevailing one in the theological thought of 
this country. It came in from Puritanism, which was then the 
ruling spirit in the Reformed Church of America. It had no 
idea whatever of any organic development in the life of the 
Church. After the apostolic period Christianity no longer had 
a home on the earth. It either became sealed up within the 
pages of the written word which the Church for the most part 
now lost, or hovered in the air to descend here and there upon 
individuals and sects, while the main body of the Church moved 
on blindly without its guidance. The Fathers became ensnared 
in heathen notions and heathen errors, and their authority en- 
tirely useless. The rise of the Episcopacy, the Patriarchate, 
and especially their natural completion, the Papacy, was a hu- 
man, yea, diabolical scheme or system, designed only to de- 
ceive and betray the faithful. Then when the Church moved 
into the middle ages, it became entirely buried in superstition 
and ignorance, with only here and there some scattered pro- 
phets to represent the truth, until the new baptism of the 
Spirit at the Reformation, and the discovery of the Bible dis- 
pelled the midnight darkness. This is no caricature. It was 
the view of the Church in this country, and it was the theory 
in theological seminaries, as they taught a half, or even a quar- 
ter, century ago. 

We know the new life and interest, that was awakened 
among us when the history of Christianity began to be taught 
in our Institutions according to another scheme. According 
to this better scheme, which starts from a right view of the 
incarnation and the person of Christ, primitive Christianity is 
a legitimate succession of the Christianity of the Apostolic 
Church, and stands in necessary organic union, with the 
Church of that period. It was not indeed the same in form 
with what we find in the New Testament Church. It developed a 
system of episcopacy, which had no pattern corresponding to 
it in the Church of the Apostles. It went further. It tended 
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unmistakably towards a solidarity of the episcopate in the 
Roman hierarchy, and the Roman system generally, with its 
monasticism, its worship of saints, and whatever entered 
legitimately into the constitution of the Church of the middle 
ages. All this was brought out and pressed home with pro- 
found learning, and cogency of argument, as we remember, in 
the able and searching articles on Early Christianity, and 
Cyprian, in the “ Mercersburg Review,” twenty years ago. 
Was Christianity in organic union with the Church of this 
period, when the germs of the Roman system already began to 
reveal themselves? Or must we say that Christianity now 
took its departure from the world to return again only after 
more than a thousand years? This latter alternative, adopted 
by the Puritanic theory, it was felt, was suicidal to all faith in 
the Church, and a surrender to infidelity. Not even modern 
episcopacy as it exists in an isolated, national form in the 
Anglican Church, can find here a model which it claims to have 
repristinated. Must we then follow Christianity into the 
Romanism of the middle ages, and hold that this was the form 
in which it existed during that period? The argument of the 
articles referred to pressed to this conclusion. They de- 
monstrated that Protestantism is not a repristination of any 
form of Christianity in previous ages. No support was left 
even for modern Anglican episcopacy. Must we then become 
Romanists? By no means. As the early Church was not a 
copy of the Apostolic Church, but revealed new and different 
features, and as Romanism revealed new features as compared 
with primitive Christianity, so we are driven to follow the de- 
velopment of the Church in its new and higher form in Pro- 
testantism, and the only theory on which Protestantism can be 
maintained, is that of historical development, not repristina- 
tion. This was the argument. It carried in it the very 
strongest defence for Protestantism that can be made, tearing 
up by the roots the fallacious theory of Puseyism, or Anglican 
repristination. And this is the historical argument so egre- 
giously misunderstood by some who may have lacked the ability 
to apply it, and so wilfully and slanderously misrepresented 
by others. 
40 
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A vast change has taken place in American theology during 
the last quarter of a century, and with it the theory of histori- 
cal development, as applied to the Church, has come largely 
into favor. The primitive and medizval Church is studied 
not as revealing a lifeless shell, and embodying only the wild 
freaks of error. We see references now to the ancient (cu- 
menical creeds, and the primitive liturgies, and the theological 
systems of the middle ages, of Anselm and Thomas Aquinas, 
where once these were regarded as fossils only of a bye-gone 
age, and the truth seems to be more acknowledged, that Chris- 
tianity lived zm the Church and not out of it during those ages. 
The idea of tracing the succession of Christianity in a histori- 
cal form through certain sects, the Paulicians, the Albigenses, 
and the Waldenses, is pretty much given up. Instead of seek- 
ing to parade and magnify the errors and faults of the Church 
in those earlier ages, with the view of forcing the separation 
between Christianity and the Church, it has come to be seen, 
and felt that it is the chief work of the Church historian, to 
trace, not the workings of error and sin, but the presence and 
power of the new life of grace in the Church, to subdue these 
workings. And to all who have faith to see it, there is that in 
the primitive Church, with its grand creeds, its liturgies, its 
great Councils, its record of persecution and martyrdom, and 
there is that in the medisval Church, with its wonderful mis- 
sionary labor, which brought all barbarian Europe over to 
Christianity, its theological systems, its works of charity; there 
is that in the Church of all these ages to authenticate itself as 
the power of Christianity. It needed reformation, as confessed 
by its own reforming Councils, and a reformation came forth 
from its bosom, which brought in the new era of Protestant 
Christianity. The Reformation is the product of the best 
energies and gracious powers at work in the Church of the 
medieval period, and it is just because Christianity dwelt 
there that such a reformation was possible. This is not the 
only case in history in which the old, having given birth to the 
new, had no power itself to recognize the legitimacy of its 
own offspring, but turned back to live out the measure of old 
age in its own way. 
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But while there is not a dualism between Christianity and 
the Church, while they are organically united, yet on the other 
hand they are not identical. Unity does not imply identity. 
In distinction from the abstract idea of a unit, it rather im- 
plies a union of different parts or elements. The life and the 
form of a plant are constituent elements of a unity, but they 
are not identical. The body and the soul in man constitute 
one person, but they are not the same. The highest unity in 
the universe is a unity in trinity. 

So also (an example which lies nearer to our purpose) the 
divine and human natures in the person of Christ, while they 
do not allow of a dualism, but are bound together in the unity 
of one personality, yet they are not identical. There is no 
such mingling or coalescing of the two natures as to constitute 
one nature, a tertium quid. It is only as we properly dis- 
tinguish between the two natures in Christ, that we can under- 
stand at all His proper humanity. The relation must be 
viewed in such way as not to interfere with the freedom of His 
human nature. His human will was not coerced, but came 
freely into union with the divine will. So the whole develop- 
ment of His human intellect,—yea, His physical, mental, and 
moral nature developed freely under the influence of the im- 
manent presence of the Godhead in His person. 

The relation between Christianity and the Church is not 
just the same as the union between the divine and human na- 
tures in the person of Christ. It is not a hypostatic union of 
the divine and the human. The Church is not a continuation 
of the incarnation in any such sense as to involve pantheism, 
or rather pan-Christism. The life of Christ, which is the es- 
sence of Christianity, is the life that flows from Him as the 
generic head of the church, and does not involve any confu- 
sion of His personal being with the church, any more than the 
life of Adam which flows to all his descendants involves a con- 
fusion of the personality of Adam as a man and the indepen- 
dent personalities of his descendants. There is a generic life 
and a personal life. Christ is over and above His Church 
while He also lives and dwells in it. 
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But the relation of the two natures in the person of Christ, 
finds an analogy in the relation between Christianity and the 
Church, and especially does it throw light upon the point we 
are considering, that Christianity does not become identical 
with the form in which it reveals its presence in the world. 

We may make a distinction, in the first place, in considering 
the spheres of the two. Christianity presents itself here as 
something broader than the Church, while at the same time it 
finds always the central sphere of its activity in the Church. 
It corresponds rather to the conception of the kingdom of 
God, as set forth in the Scriptures. There are independent 
spheres or cycles of human life and human activity, all stand- 
ing of course in the broad idea of humanity, which Chris- 
tianity as a moulding power reaches, and through which alone 
they can realize their true end, but which yet, in the present 
zon, at least, cannot merge themselves into the Church proper. 
One of these is that of the State. The State may become 
Christianized—a Christian State, but it nevertheless remains 
the State. It is subordinate in its aims and calling to the 
Church, but there is a sense also in which it is co-ordinate in 
its powers and functions with the Church. The long and 
varied struggle of Church and State, since the advent of Chris- 
tianity, and especially during the middle ages, has served to 
reveal somewhat the nature of the relation between the two, 
while at the same time it has revealed the error of either at- 
tempting to absorb the other, or to claim it as a mere con- 
stituent part of itself. Yet there is not just the same difficulty 
in seeing that Christianity can embrace the state as a proper 
subject of its moulding power. 

Then again there is the sphere of culture, in its broad sense, 
embracing the two great divisions of science and art, by which 
our life rises into the sphere of intelligence, and finds a cer- 
tain freedom from the bondage of mere nature, even “ filling 
the natural with its own thought, and making it the organ of 
its own will, as in art.” Here again we recognize a certain 
sphere of Christianity, which reaches out, in a certain way, 
beyond that of the Church. Science may freely become Chris- 
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tianized, but it does not in the same way, come under the im- 
mediate and direct control of the Church, as such. We need 
to make our distinctions carefully here. Especially must we 
be careful not to imagine that the Christianity that moulds 
science and art, impregnating them with its own life, and giv- 
ing them power to come to their own proper character and 
end, is something apart from the Church. The Church, as we 
have seen, is the central sphere of Christianity, its proper 
home, and it does work upon the world in all its departments 
through the Church, but it works through the Church as hav- 
ing a wider sphere than the organization in which it performs 
its chief functions. 

The Church, any more than the holy Scriptures, was not ap- 
pointed to be a teacher of science, and yet it has that which 
must be received as furnishing the only safe guide, the true 
principle of all science and art. That is Christianity. The 
struggle here again between the Church and the interest of 
scientific, and art culture in the past, and as it still continues 
in the present, reveals the necessity of making the distinction 
we have drawn between the spheres of the Church and Chris- 
tianity. 

But, passing from this general distinction, when we come to 
consider Christianity in its own special and central sphere, the 
Church, we must also distinguish the two and not identify 
them. Christianity as essentially life, includes all that is in- 
volved in the unfolding of this life. It is Creed, doctrine, 
law, ethical precept, ordinance, worship, and all these are at 
the same time constituent elements of the Church. But as in- 
hering in Christianity, they are always more than their actuali- 
zation and operation at any one time in the Church. It is the 
relation of the ideal to the actual that confronts us here. The 
life, or contents, and the form cannot be sundered. In a deep 
sense, as we have seen, they are one. Yet the life is the 
fashioner and moulder of form. The form is in the type, and 
thus cannot be arbitrary, but appears in accordance with fixed 
laws. The form is in the life, as the life is also in the form, 
though not measured by it. 
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In the establishment and founding of the Christian Church, 
the form was not fashioned externally, nor in all its details, 
for all time; but the new order of life, with ordinances and 
appointments, grew into form. The New Testament narrates 
how during the Apostolic period already the faith, govern- 
ment, discipline, and worship began to shape themselves freely 
according to the law of life, and under the guidance of inspira- 
tion. Protestant and Roman Catholic theologians alike, find 
a growth or development in the subsequent age, involving 
great changes in the form of the Church. These are not to be 
explained by a recourse to oral teachings and traditions, ac- 
cording to which they were all pre-arranged and planned. 
Even the Roman Catholic (now Old Catholic) theologian, Dr. 
Dillinger, says in his work, The First Age of the Church, 
‘There are no fixed names of offices in the New Testament. 
Apostles, like St. Peter and St. John, call themselves Pres- 
byters, and overseers ; St. Paul calls them deacons; the same 
persons are called Presbyters and overseers.’’ The idea of the 
Episcopate according to Ignatius, Irenzeus and Cyprian is not 
the same. The Metropolitan, the Patriarchate, and the 
Papacy, came as changes in the order of historical develop- 
ment, and not as jure divino appointments. 

Not only do we find changes in the form of the Church, but 
in regard to the essential attributes of the Church, Catholicity, 
Sanctity, Unity, the actual does not at any time express fully 
the ideal. This is conceded by Roman Catholic theologians in 
regard to some of these attributes. In regard to sanctity, Dr. 
Déllinger says, “ Therefore she is always holy, because Christ 
is always sanctifying her, and in Him as her Head, she always 
possesses the source of sanctity; because her indwelling Spirit 
is the ‘Holy’ Ghost. However great the power of evil men 
in the Church, they cannot destroy her objective sanctity.” 
That is, the Church has objective sanctity, but subjectively she 
is only in process of actualizing it. But the same is true of 
the Unity of the Church. She has objective unity in Christ, 
—this from the beginning, but its actualization comes only as 
the end of a process, when the ideal shall become fully 
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actualized. Her Catholicity, too, which involves the full com- 
prehension in her bosom, of all peoples on the face of the earth 
in organic unity with the Apostolic Church, and also the in- 
ternal apprehension and moulding of all departments of human 
life, while it exists always as an attribute of the Church, yet 
it does not actualize itself, except progressively as it ap- 
proaches the goal of its destined perfection and completion. 

The Roman theory of the Church makes no proper room for 
such a distinction between the Church as ideal and the Church 
as actual. It identifies Christianity and the Church,—not 
only this, it identifies Christianity and the Roman Church. Its 
unity and catholicity it holds up as the ideal, in the face of the 
fact that it has been but the Church of the Latin race, in face 
of the claims of the Greek Church, and those of the Protestant 
Church which has taken into its bosom the great Teutonic peo- 
ples that are the ruling power in modern history. In the face 
of the history of the primitive Church going before it, of the 
Greek Church running parallel with it, and the Protestant 
Church in the modern age, there is something monstrous in 
the claims of Romanism to possess and exhibit the full actuali- 
zation of the unity of the holy Catholic Church. 

This view of Christianity according to which it presents an 
ideal which is continually becoming actual makes room for 
faith in the Church, not only makes room for it, but renders 
such faith necessary. There is here a hidden power and grace 
which shines through the earthly and human. As the divinity 
of Christ was hidden to the eye of the world behind His hu- 
manity, which it gradually filled with its glory, and as men 
could apprehend the mystery of His person only as they beheld 
by faith His glory—as of the only begotten Son of God, so also 
it is by faith alone that we can truly apprehend the divine and 
heavenly as it dwells in and shines through the imperfect ac- 
tualization of it in the Church. The Romanist demands faith 
ina unity because it is visible and external. Protestantism 
challenges faith in the unity of the holy Catholic Church in 
which it stands, even though that unity is imperfectly actual- 
ized. 
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We stand before the breaking up of the old and the forma- 
tive workings of Christianity in this new era. The Church seems 
but inadequately to authenticate the unifying power of her 
life. Wehave Roman, Greek, and Protestant, and now an- 
other movement looming up in the bosom of the Roman Church 
itself. Meantime the hosts of darkness are marshalling their 
forces for a most desperate encounter. As at the opening of 
the middle ages, when anarchy threatened the whole of Wes- 
tern Europe, when Islam was preparing to fall upon and over- 
run the Church as the tiger pounces upon his prey, and the 
Lombards were carrying ruin and devastation over Italy, Gre- 
gory, the Great, exclaimed, “What is happening in other 
parts of the world we know not, but in this-the end of all 
things not merely announces. itself as approaching, but shows 
itself as actually begun,”’ so now many see in the confusion of 
the present signs of Christ’s second coming as near at hand. 
Yet that was really the opening of a period which brought 
order out of the dismal confusion in the Christianizing of mod- 
ern Europe. This is the beginning of an era for the Church 
which shall reveal a higher, freer, more catholic unity than 
that of a papacy sinking into decrepitude. 

We know full well that no solution of the problem before us 
can be found in looking to a Christianity in the clouds. That 
is to seek for help ina phantom. A liberal and progressive 
Christianity, so-called, that proposes to move forward against 
the powers of darkness without a Church is only itself a spe- 
cious form of infidelity. Christianity is domiciled in the 
Church, is organically joined with the Church, and must stand 
or fall with the Church. But Christianity is more than Ro- 
man, Greek or Protestant, separately taken, yea more than 
all combined ; and the struggles that now agitate Christendom 
in all its parts betoken the presence of the mighty Spirit of 
Christ subduing all things to Him who is the Head of His 
body, the Church. 

Our subject might seem to require that we should attempt to 
define more distinctly what offices and rights are essential and 
unchangeable, and what changeable in the constitution of the 
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Church. This, however, would bring up specific points of con- 
troversy which time would not allow us to consider. Our pre- 
sent purpose is answered if we have stated some general prin- 
ciples that are important and necessary for the right under- 
standing of the history of the Christian Church. The truthful 
interpretation of that history lies, as we conceive, between the 
two errors to which we have adverted. 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS 


MAN IN THE Past, Present AND Future. A popular Account 
of the Results of Recent Scientific Research, as regards the Origin, 
Position and Prospects of the Human Race. . From the German of 
Dr. L. Biichner, author of “Force and Matter,” &., &e. By W. 
S. Dallas, F.L.S. London: Asher & Co., 13 Bedford Street, 
Covent Garden. 1872. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott & Co. 


Scientific rationalism in full blast! Worse! the lowest Materialism 
unblushingly thrust upon the Christian public! Whence is man? 
He came up by degrees of development from the brute. What is 
man? He is a cultivated animal. Whither is he teuding? To a 
higher development of his present state of nature. So runs Dr. 
Biichner’s catechism. 

Yet it is an able work. The author is ntbedie well acquainted 
with natural science in its latest movements and tendencies. In the 
first part of the book, he presses with much force the evidences of a 
grea‘er antiquity for man than the chronology of the Bible seems to 
allow. The scientific facts here stated are certainly important, and 
we would not lightly wave them aside. Christianity does not contra- 
dict nature, though it is above it. The great matter is to properly 
understand the relation of the two. Science asks Christianity to exa- 
mine the facts of nature. We say, this is a proper demand." It asks 
also, that Christianity shall not be so beld and taught as to contradict 
these facts. Right again, we say. If both are from the same God, 
they must agree. Christians must feel concerned to aid in establish- 
ing this agreement. 

But now let us turn the tables upon these scientific skeptics. The 
Christian religion has facts also. It demands that science shall regard 
and examine these, and seek in the interest of truth to find a recon- 
ciliation. This these men will not do. They wave them a-ide on 
the ground, that they are impossible, that they are a priori not true. 
Dr. Biichner, for ins ‘ance, says: ‘‘Aud here it may be remarked, once 
for all, that no man who has subscribed to creeds and forwulas, whe- 
ther in theology or philosophy, can be an unbiassed investigator of the 
truth, or an unprejudiced judge of the opinions of others.” To which 
it may be replied, that this is simply begging the question. It assumes 
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that beliefs are foreign to knowledge, that there are no intuitions, no 
religious nature in man. The only way to meet such presumptive 
dogmatism, such prejudiced opinion, is to use the author's own words 
against himself: “There is no skepticism so offensive as that, which 
doubts the facts of honest and careful observation; no infidelity so 
gross as that which disbelieves the deductions of competent and un- 
biassed judgments.” 

Here is a man, who will not deign to notice the well-attested facts in 
the life of Christ, who lived in the world eighteen centuries ago, and 
yet wishes us, not only to allow the facts of his ‘cave discoveries of 
fossil bones,” dating back many thous .nds of years earlier, but also to 
swallow whole his own deductions from them ! 

Dr. Biichner is expected, we learn, to visit New York shortly, to 
lecture on some of the themes he treats in this book. 


CuristiAN Doctrine AND Dury 1n RELATION To THE CHILDREN 
or Betrevers. By Rev. H Daniel. Second Edition. Philada.: 
Reformed Church Publication Board, 54 N. Sixth St. 1872. 

This little book is plain and practical. It is also plain and common 
in the style in which it is published, which is in keeping, we think, 
with the style of the chapters it contains. For this reason it will sell 
more cheaply, and, perhaps, find a wider circulation than if it were 
dressed up in fine clothes. We have looked through it, and it seems 
to be in full sympathy with the idea of educational religion. It makes 
proper account of -the solemn significance of Baptism, and urges the 
duty of the proper training of children in the bosom of the family. 
Its circulation in the families of our Church, and even in those of 
other Churches, will, no doubt, accomplish much good. 


Firreen YEARS OF PRAYER IN THE Futon Street MEETING. 
By 8. Irenzeus Prime. New York: Scribner, Armstrong & Co. 
1872. 

Dr. Prime is an interesting writer, and has given in this book a 
lively and racy account of scenes in the Fulton Screet Prayer Meeting. 
It must not be inferred, however, that there has been no more than 
fifteen years of prayer on this planet, or that equally interesting results 
have not attended Christian prayer in all the ages outside of the 
Fulton Street Church. 


A Guipe To Reapine THe Hesrew Text. For the Use of 
Beginners. By Rev. W. H. Vibbert, M. A., Professor of Hebrew 
in the Berkeley Divinity School. Andover: Warren F. Draper, 
Publisher, Main Street, 1872. 

This book is really what it purports to be—a help for those who 
may wish to begin the study of Hebrew without the advantage of a 
teacher. But we think it would be a useful help for the teacher in 
leading students to a knowledge of the elements of the language. 
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TRAVELS IN Sourm Arrica. Compiled and Arrarged by Bayard 
Taylor. New York: Scribner, Armstrong & Co., Successors to 
Charles Scribner & Co. 1872. 

This volume belongs to The Illustrated Library of Travel, Explora- 
tion and Adventure, which Messrs. Scribner, Armstrong & Co. are pub- 
lishing. It is a volume of over three hundred pages, published in the 
best style, and supplied with excellent illustrations. The continent 
of Africa has been invested with new interest through the explorations 
of Livingstone, and the recent expedition under Stanley which disco- 
vered him. The present volume, prepared by the celebrated traveller, 
Bayard Taylor, gives an interesting account of the early discovery and 
settlement of Southern Africa, the journeys of Moffat, Livingstone, 
Anderson, and Stanley. We have found it interesting reading. It 
will no doubt find extensive circulation at the present time. 


Tue THEoLogy or THE New Testament. A Hand-book for Bible 
Students, by the Rev. J. J. Van Oosterzee, D.D., Professor of Theo- 
logy in the University of Utrecht. Traus!ated from the Dutch by 
Maurice 8. Evans, B. A. New York: Dodd & Mead, Publishers, 
No. 762 Broadway. 1871. 

It was not until recently this book came into our hands, though it 
has been before the public for some time. It is needless to say, that 
it is able and thorough, although it is condensed for the purpose of 
bringing it into the compass of a text book, for use in theological 
seminaries. After the introductory sections giving a definition of the 
science, its history, method, &c., the author takes up the First Part, 
the Old Testament Basis ir Mosaism, Prophetism, Judaism, and John 
the Baptist. In the Second Part, we have, 1. The Theology of Jesus 
Christ in the Synoptists,and then separately in St.John. Part Third 
treats of the Theology of the Apostles, the Petrine, Pauline, and 
Johannine. Part Fourth, the higher unity, or a harmony, Xe. 

That there is such a thing as Old Testament theology, in distine- 
tion from Dogmatic theology, is evident to all who have a proper con- 
cepticn ofthe last. In this country, the distinction has not generally 
been made. For some years, Old Testament the logy has been taught 
in the Seminary of the Eastern Synod of the Reformed Church. It is 
expected soon to provide for a course in New Tes'ament theology. 
Much more can be accomplished by a division of labor, thau by mixing 
up things that do not properly belong together. 

The author’s view of inspiration, to which exception was taken by 
the Christian Intelligencer, some time ago, is expressed on page 191. 
“ The distinction between the theology of Jesus Christ and that of the 
Apostles, is the fruit of a sounder view as to the inspiration of the 
sacred writers. From the stand-point of the mechanical theory of in- 
spiration, it was entirely a matter of indifference whether a text of 
Scripture was to be found in the Old Testament or the New, proceeded 
from the Lord Himself or from one of His witnesses—enough, it was 
in the Bible. A mode of dealing with Scripture more in accordance 
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with historic principles, prepared the way for a juster distinction, 
which, without doubt, is according to thé Lord and His Apostles.” It 
must be clear at once, that no Apostle Gould give expression to the 
wholeness of Christianity as Christ does, and his inspiration docs not 
destroy his peculiarities as a man, Hence, we have many books in 
the New Testament,so that the revelation may be presented from 
different sides. Even in regard to the life and teachings of Christ, 
we have the subject presented by four evangelists, where this life is 
viewed from different stand-points. Besides, in any one evangelist, 
we are to distinguish between the teachings of our Lord Himself and 
that of the Evangelist. This does not lower our view of inspiration, 
but rather enables us to view it, not as mechanical, butas free. We 
may return to this subject in a more extended notice of this work of 
Dr. Van Oosterzee hereafter. 


Tae FaTHERs OF THE GERMAN REFORMED CHURCH IN EUROPE AND 
America. By Rev. H. Harbaugh, D.D. Edited by Rev. D. Y. 
Heisler, A. M. Vol. III. Lancaster: J. M. Westheeffer. 1872. 
We have received advanced sheets of this forthcoming volume. It 

is no doubt known to our readers, that Dr. Harbaugh had collected 

material for this volume, but was prevented by death from publishing 
it. The Synod appointed Rev. D. Y. Heisier to edit the work, and 
he has done it successfully. The editing involved a great deal of 
labor, forthe manuscripts were found to need a good deal ot revision, 
and a considerable amount of new matter had to be prepared. Mr. 

Heisler has done this work as a labor of love, receiving no compensa- 

tion. We understand that he has ready also another vclume of his 

own, which will speedily follow this. 

Dr. Harbaugh used to say, that the first two volumes of the Fathers 
were printed, but not published. Their circulation was very limited. 
The Church has an opportunity now to do proper justice to the labors 
of Dr. Harbaugh, and also to those of Mr. Heisler, by giving a wide 
circulation to these volumes. The copy-right of the first volume is 
placed in the hands of Mrs. Dr. Harbaugh, which fact will no dvubt 
add to the sale of the work. But independently of this, it seems to 
us, a proper love for the Church, and respect for the memory of its 
deceased ministers, shou'd lead our living ministers and members to 
secure these volumes. They have intrinsic merit. These win‘sters 
were, for the most part, men of good attainments ; they were faithful 
jaborers in our Reformed Church, and the story of their lives is well 
calculated to inspire those who still live and labor in the same Church. 


Among the new works to be published during the present month, 
we are promised, by Scribner, Armstrong & Oo., the third volume of 
Dr. Hodge’s Theology, and the second volume of Ueberweg’s History 
of Philosophy. The first completes a work which we have already 
briefly noticed. The second will give us the history of Modern 
Philosophy, and we look for it with much interest. 
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The “ MercerssurG Review” was dommenced ip January 1849. In 1853 its name 
was changed to “ MercersspurG QuARTERLY.” In 1857 the old name was restored, 
and under that title it was issued up to the close of 1861, when its publication was 
suspended, 

After its suspension a growing desire forts re-issue was repeatedly expressed from 
various directions. It was felt that the eaynest questions it so vigorously discussed 
informer years, were neither fully settled hor out of the way, and new allied issues 
also continued to press upon the Church from all sides. The specific work of the 
Review was not yet done. Hence, resuming the old title, its re-issue commenced 
in January, 1867, with the purpose that, as far as possible, it shallin character, life, 
and spirit, be a continuation of the old Mercerspure Review. 

The design of the Review is the development of Christological, Historical, and 
Positive Theology; and to labor in the sphere of general science and literature only 
so far as these are necessarily related to, and must be moulded by the seience of 
sciences. Its pattern is the venerable Apostles’ Creed. With the Creed the Review 
regards Jesus Christ as the Central Revealer of the Mystery of the Holy Trinity, the 
true and ultimate principle of all revelation; the new Head and Life of Humanity 
restored in His Person, and to be glorified in Him by the Holy Ghost: the central 
principle of Christianity, and the fundamental basis of the Church, which is His 
Body. Hence, it helds all Theology to be primarily Christological; and, because 
Christological, also Historical; and, because both these, truly Positive. 

On the same ground, and for the same reason, the Revrew will be Catholic, claim- 
ing a title to the Theological tréasures of all ages. 

The Review appreciates at the same time the historical, theological, and practical 
necessity of the Reformation of the sixteenth century, and is, therefore, Protestant. 
It proposes, also, to make due account of the revival and advancement of theology 
during the last quarter of a century in Protestant Germany, the depth and wealth of 
which deserves the honor and gratitude of entire Christendom, as having effected a 
decisive victory over the boldest and profoundest forms of unbelief. 

With these more genera! interests in view, the Review will not fail to give due 
attention to the more special department of Reformed Theology, both in its historical 
aspect, as reaching back to the Reformation, and in its present status as deing still, 
as al] living theology ever must be, in a process of development under the type 
peculiar, especially to the German branch of the Reformed Chureb of this country. 

The Review will, moreover, steadily hold forth the fact, that the Theology by 
which the German branch of the Reformed Church of America, in its latest tendencies, 
is apprehended and carried forward, is not based on mere abstract speculation, but 
rather on the primal facts and the everlasting verities of Christianity; and it will 
aim at unfolding the deeply solemn practical character and tendencies of this type of 
theology. 

Finaily, whilst this Review proposes to abate nothing of what is due to the scientific 
and classic form properly belonging to a Theological Review, it will endeavor, as far 
as possible, to meet and satisfy the needs of an intelligent, earnest, and inquiring 
laity. 

The Review is edited by the Rev. T. G. Apple, D. D., Professor in the 
Theological Seminary at Lancaster, Pa., assisted by other eminent writers of the 
Reformed and other Churches. It is published quarterly; in the months of 
January, April, July, and October of each year. Each number will contain an 
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discontinuance or change of address. Missing numbers will be supplied only when 
notiee is given within the quarter for which the number is missing, but not to those 
who change their residence without giving notice of the change PREVIOUS to the appointed 
time of publication, viz: the first of January, April, July, and Uctober. 

Orders for the Review, with remittances, are to be sent direct to the publishers, 


REFORMED OHUROH PUBLIOATOIN BOARD, 
54 North Sixth Street, Philadelphia, Pa, 


Notice.—The Exchanges of the Review, books for notice, and manuscripts intended 
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